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GLAMOURIZING  AN  APRICOT.  This  is  typical  of  the  photographic 
fuss  made  over  each  of  the  46  canned  foods  that  appear  in  “Canned 
Food  Facts.”  Since  January,  1939,  this  helpful  reference  book  has 
been  sent  to  25,000  dieticians  and  64,000  grocers!  It’s  part  of  our 
program  to  increase  the  knowledge  and  sale  of  canned  foods. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

2  3  0  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Poujsr 

Plants 


PROVIDE  ECONOr  :iCAL,  DEPENDABLE 
STEADY  AND  ACCURATELY 
CONTROLLED  POWER 

ViNERS  must  be  driven  with  steady,  de¬ 
pendable  power  to  secure  best  results,  and  it 
is  also  important  that  it  be  furnished  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the 
speed  of  the  engine  cannot  be  easily  regulat¬ 
ed  to  meet  the  different  conditions  of  the 
crop,  large  and  important  losses  are  taken  by 
the  canner  and  grower,  due  to  loss  of  peas 
that  pass  out  of  the  viners  unhulled,  or  from 
breakage  during  the  hulling  process. 

These  plants  are  equipped  with  four  or  six 
cylinder  engines  with  fly-ball  governors. 
They  produce  power  which  can  be  changed 
to  meet  the  different  crop  conditions  by  the 
movement  of  a  convenient  lever  without  stop¬ 
ping  the  engine.  They  are  especially  engine¬ 
ered  to  meet  every  requirement  for  Viner  Drive . 

users  of  these  power  plants  are  highly 
pleased  with  their  perf^ormance  and  econ¬ 
omy.  You  can  now  drive  a  two- viner  station 
efficiently  with  a  fuel,  maintenance  and  de¬ 
preciation  cost  of  less  than  forty  cents  per 
hour.  Other  sized  stations  in  proportion. 


What  the  housewife 
thinks  of  your  product 
is  what  determines 
your  profits.  Put  the 
quality  in  your  cans 
that  will  bring  sales  at 
good  prices  and  earn 
greater  dividends. 

Which  Will  Be 
Your  Can? 


I  n  I  A  contains  top  quality  com.  B  just 

I  D  I  "good"  quality.  Both  cost  about  the 

I  I  same  to  pack,  but  A  was  Universal  Cut. 

MIL  It'g  better  quality,  a  better  seller. 

The  UNIVERSAL  CORN  CUTTER 


Gets  all  the 
good  out  of 
the  com. 


Does  two  Jobs.  It's  the  only  ma¬ 
chine  that  successfully  cuts  coin 
for  either  whole  grain  or  cream 
style  packing.  It's  busy  every 
hour  of  the  season.  It  increases 
yield  10%  to  25%. 
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(Sprague-Sells  Division) 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS  V 
send  the  coupon 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON, 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Universal  Com  Cutter. 

□  Yotir  complete  General  Catalog. 

Name - - - - 

Firm - - - 

Address - - 
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SIGNED  UP 


HE/.JOE-yOUR 
IDEA  MUST  HAVE 
BEEN  A  HONE/. 
NOT  A  SINGLE 
TRUCK  HELD  UP  AIL 
DA/.  HOW  COME? 


WEU.LErSG£T 
MY  FOREMAN 
IN  AND  WEU 
SETTLE  THIS 
RIGHT  NOW. 


CONTINENTAL! 


HEY.  JOE!  WHATS  THE  IDEA? 
LOOK  AT  THESE  TRUCKS 
UNED  UP  AGAIN!  THOSE 
LOADSOUGHTAGOINTHE 
WASHER  QUICK.  WHATS 
THE  DEUY? 


OHJHE  BOTTLENECK 
IS  JAMMED  AGAIN. 
I  SURE  WISH  THE 
BOSS  WOULD  GETA 
CLOSING  MACHINE 
THAT  COULD  KEEP 
UP  WITH  THE  REST 
OF  THE  LINE. 


Offices  and  Plants  in  all  Principal  Cities 


YOU  can  forget  all  about  breakdowns,  deloys, 
and  losses  when  you  use  speedy,  efficient 
Continental  closing  machines  in  your  line. 

All  Continental  equipment  is  built  to  save  you 
time  and  money  by  speeding  up  production,  cut¬ 
ting  maintenance  costs,  ond  eliminating  "bottle¬ 
necks."  And  behind  each  machine  is  the  famous 
Continental  service,  always  ready  to  assist  you 
in  safeguarding  your  pack  and  your  profits. 

Continental’s  sales  service  representatives 
check  frequently  to  see  that  your  equipment  is 
performing  os  it  should  be.  They  are  available 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night— to  give  you  in 
stant  service  when  you're  working  against  time. 

For  fullest  aid  on  any  canning  problem— 
Consult  Continental.  For  better  cans  and  better 
equipment— Come  To  Continental. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


TOO  BAD  THAT  BOTTLENECK 
PONT  BUST  FOR  KEEPS.THEN 
MAYBE  WE'D  GET  A  GOOD 
MACHINE  AND  I  COULD  GET 
UNLOADED  ON  TIME  FORA 
CHANGE,  you're  THE  FOREMAN. 
WHY  DONCHA  DO  SOMETHING? 


SAY.  IVE  GOT  AN 
IDEA!  I  KNOW 
JUST  THE  MAN 
TO  CALL... 
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EDITORIALS 


Mercy — if  any  hint  or  suggestion  of  politics  in 
these  columns  jars  your  sensibilities,  maybe  you 
better  skip  this;  but  we  hasten  to  assure  you 
that  not  politics  but  humanity  is  the  motive  behind  what 
we  are  about  to  say.  The  time  and  the  occasion  make  it 
necessary  to  speak  now  or  forever  hold  our  peace,  and 
would  that  we  had  the  power  to  put  into  effect  our 
desires. 

Next  week  the  other  great  political  party  will  hold 
its  Convention,  and  will  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  We  hope,  yea,  we  pray  that  they  will 
spare  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  not  ask  further  sacri¬ 
fice  on  his  part.  And  we  would  add  Secretary  Hull, 
also.  These  two  men  have  given  all  that  even  an 
“always  ungrateful  democracy”  could  ask  in  mercy  and 
justice,  and  to  demand  that  they  take  on  their  aging 
and  aching  shoulders  another  four  years  of  torture  is 
inhuman  cruelty.  They  have  given  a  full  measure  of 
patriotic  service  to  their  country,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  rest.  In  gratitude  they  should  be  retired  with  all  the 
honors  our  country  could  give  them,  and  with  that 
“cum  maxima  laude” :  “well  done  thou  good  and  faith¬ 
ful  servants.” 

Let  the  Convention  appoint  some  younger  Candidate, 
and  preferably  one  of  the  many  who  have  been  busy 
in  slinging  mud,  so  that  he  can  enjoy  the  rich  dish  of 
“crow”  that  the  public  hands  its  leading  representative ; 
in  other  words  be  made  to  eat  some  of  his  own  w'ords. 
And  such  a  man  would  be  a  fit  contender  with  the 
Republican  candidate,  who  if  successful  will  surely 
learn  what  it  means  to  try  to  serve  this  public. 

In  this  unfortunate  and  dangerous  time  for  our 
country,  many  will  feel  that  we  should  not  put  the 
government  in  new  or  strange  hands,  regardless  of 
pat  ty ;  but  we  regard  that  as  immaterial  in  fact.  Who¬ 
ever  has  the  job  will  be  blamed  for  the  country’s 
troubles,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  public  will  not  give 
the  sort  of  support  needed,  and  therefore,  the  public 
will  be  to  blame. 

-IXPORTS  IMPORTANT?  — It  seems  to  us  that 
bu  iness  in  general  is  badly  over-estimating  the  effects 
of  lost  export  trade  to  the  conquered  countries.  Of 
C01  I'se  the  firm  that  had  worked  up  a  good  export 
br  iness — and  some  canning  firms  lead  most  others 
in  hat  respect — have  taken  a  terrible  blow,  and  are  to 
be  ympathized  with,  but  taking  the  broad  view  of  our 
en  re  business  in  this  country,  what  proportion  was 
re  esented  in  exports,  even  at  their  highest,  and  this 
ou  it  to  be  determined  upon  normal  exports  and  not 
up  ‘1  the  arms  and  equipment,  and  kindred  items, 
ca-  ed  by  the  war  itself.  At  best  the  percentage,  com- 
pa  "d  with  the  whole,  is  small,  and  always  has  been. 
If  'e  allowed  10  per  cent  of  our  gross  business — and 


we  mean  the  country’s  business,  not  just  canned  foods 
— it  would  probably  be  more  than  it  actually  is,  and 
that  would  leave  90  per  cent  as  normally  done  in  this 
country.  That  loss  would  reflect  itself  upon  all  busi¬ 
ness  to  some  degree,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  carry 
the  weight  the  general  trading  public  is  today  giving 
it.  Business  stands  fearful  regarding  the  loss  due  to 
the  cataclysm  of  war,  the  merchandising  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  markets  are  depressed  and  without  courage,  despite 
the  evident  fact  that  the  losses  over  there  must  be 
replaced  to  a  great  degree,  and  that  we  have  the 
replacements.  The  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  has 
been  horrible  in  numbers  and  ruthlessness,  but  again 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  all  those  countries 
still  live  and  must  have  food  and  other  human 
materials.  And  they  must  have  these  things  quickly. 
The  greatest  market  affording  such  supplies  is  the 
United  States,  and  it  seems  inevitable  that  that  demand 
will  come  down  on  us  like  a  deluge,  and  clean  us  out  of 
not  alone  all  surplus  stocks,  but  of  stocks  we  really  need 
for  ourselves.  And  yet  merchandising  markets  are  in 
the  dumps  as  to  prices,  and  the  stock  market  stands 
in  fear  and  trembling.  That  does  not  make  sense. 

So  much  for  the  loss  or  possibility  of  export  trade. 
Under  the  drive  for  prepardeness  we  have  stepped  up 
our  consumer  demand  decidedly  more  than  10  per  cent. 
Factories  of  every  kind  are  beginning  to  churn  out  all 
manner  of  products ;  have  vastly  increased  their 
employment  lists,  and  in  a  few  months  there  will  not 
be  any  unemployment,  and  instead,  millions  of  new 
buyers  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  foods  especially. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  recently  reported 
recovery  from  the  depression  of  ’29-’32  as  complete  in 
real  value,  i.e.,  if  present  productions  had  been  figure  ’ 
upon  the  same  sales  price  basis  as  used  prior  to  1929, 
we  would  actually  be  ahead  of  1929,  but  present  prices 
and  values  are  free  of  the  inflation  which  marked  the 
earlier  period,  and  which  in  fact  was  the  cause  cf  the 
collapse.  So  we  are  now  upon  a  solid  foundation,  so 
far  as  production  value  goes  but  unfortunately  this 
production  was  at  the  hands  of  only  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  former  producers.  That  is  to  say: 
today  60  per  cent  produce  as  much  as  100  per  cent 
formerly  did,  leaving  the  40  per  cent  as  no  longer 
producers,  and  therefore  no  longer  employees,  and 
there  is  where  the  unemployment  comes  from.  Under 
this  war  impetus  this  40  per  cent  which  has  been  idle, 
is  again  getting  into  harness,  and  as  this  re-employ¬ 
ment  spreads  business  is  bound  to  vastly  improve. 
There  will  be  millions  of  new  purchasers  for  all  that 
can  be  produced,  and  that  is  all  that  business  has  ever 
needed.  But  this  would  leave  very  small  chance  for 
exports  even  if  we  could  secure  the  orders.  And  we 
must  help  take  care  of  that  want  in  Europe,  Asia  and 
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Africa,  as  good  business  if  you  lack  the  feeling  of 
humanity.  The  considerations  you  read  are  all  hypothe¬ 
cated  upon  the  dollar,  with  mighty  little  of  the  milk  of 
human  nature  mixed  in.  You  must  have  noted  this  in 
all  the  economic  set-ups  you  have  read  in  many  months. 

It  is  all  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  dollar ! 

But  having  touched  upon  exports  you  may  be 
interested  in  the  most  recent  report  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  issued  under  date  of  June  28th,  as 
follows : 

“A  sharp  curtailment  in  exports  of  a  number  of  major  food 
products,  especially  those  normally  shipped  to  Europe,  was  the 
outstanding  feature  in  United  States  foreign  trade  in  food 
products  during  May  1940,  F.  H.  Rawls,  Chief,  Foodstulfs 
Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  reported 
today. 

Total  food  exports  for  the  month  were  valued  at  $14,846,000, 
45  per  cent  lower  than  the  $27,212,000  trade  of  May,  1939. 

The  virtual  loss  of  the  United  Kingdom  market  for  all  United 
States  canned  and  dried  fruits  was  felt  seriously  for  the  first 
time  in  May  as  total  canned  fruit  exports  decreased  to  2,441,000 
pounds  from  24,512,000  pounds  in  May  1939  and  total  dried 
fruit  shipments  decreased  to  4,259,000  pounds  from  29,330,000 
pounds. 

Negligible  shipments  of  meats  and  meat  products  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  May  caused  total  exports  of  these  items  to 
remain  at  low  levels.  Lard  and  cured  hams  and  shoulders  were 
chiefly  affected,  as  exports  of  the  former  decreased  from 
25,303,000  pounds  in  May  1939  to  14,889,000  pounds  in  May  of 
this  year,  with  Cuba,  Belgium,  Finland,  and  Latin  America 
taking  the  bulk  of  the  latter  amount,  and  exports  of  cured  hams 
and  shoulders  decreased  from  6,799,000  pounds  in  May  1939  to 
845,000  pounds  in  May  1940,  with  Cuba,  Canada,  and  Latin 
America  receiving  most  of  the  May,  1940,  shipments. 

Canned  salmon  exports  totaled  1,035,000  pounds  in  May  1940 
compared  with  5,370,000  pounds  in  April  and  1,987,000  pounds 
in  May  1939;  while  canned  sardine  exports  amounted  to 
2,470,000  pounds  compared  with  5,721,000  pounds  in  April  and 
2,767,000  pounds  in  May  1939.  About  one-half  of  the  May,  1940, 
exports  of  both  canned  salmon  and  canned  sardines  were  destined 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  although  the  granting  of  import 
licenses  for  canned  sardines  from  the  United  States  was  reported 
stopped  effective  May  15. 

Not  all  food  pi’oducts  were  adversely  affected  by  the  European 
war,  however,  as  several  items  were  sent  abroad  in  increased 
quantities.  Refined  sugar  shipments  maintained  the  high  level 
of  recent  months  as  41,199,000  pounds  wei'e  exported  in  May 
compared  with  32,546,000  pounds  in  May  1939.  The  trend  of 
increased  sugar  exports  during  the  past  several  months  is 
reflected  by  the  increase  from  144,892,000  pounds  during  the 
eleven  months  ended  May  1939  to  340,385,000  pounds  during 
che  comparable  eleven  months  ended  May  1940.  The  bulk  of 
May  1940  exports  of  sugar  went  to  Europe  and  North  Africa — 
12,013,000  pounds  to  France,  11,200,000  pounds  to  Greece, 
6,720,000  pounds  to  Tunisia,  1,882,000  pounds  to  Switzerland, 
and  1,051,000  pounds  to  Morocco. 

Corn  sirup  exports  of  6,900,000  pounds  last  month,  mostly  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  continued  to  be  high  compared  with  the 
2,814,000  pounds  sent  abroad  in  May  1939,  although  an  abrupt 
decrease  from  the  April  1940  exports  of  25,604,000  pounds  was 
noted. 

Imports  of  food  products  into  the  United  States  during  May 
1940  were  valued  at  $53,310,000,  a  3  per  cent  increase  over 
the  May  1939  imports  of  $51,947,000. 

Cane  sugar  other  than  from  the  Philippine  Islands  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  3  per  cent  increase,  as  imports  of  this 
item  advanced  from  200,968,000  pounds  valued  at  $3,817,000  in 
May  1939  to  375,465,000  pounds  valued  at  $6,989,000  in  May 
1940;  while  inedible  molasses  was  also  an  important  factor,  the 
imports  of  this  product  increasing  from  18,506,000  gallons 
valued  at  $670,000  in  May  1939  to  28,429,000  gallons  valued  at 
$1,192,000  in  May  1940. 


Other  products  showing  increases  in  imports  from  May  19r;9 
to  May  1940  were  tung  oil,  from  5,542,000  to  11,862,000  pounds; 
flaxseed,  from  1,155,000  to  1,434,000  bushels;  and  whale  oil, 
from  28,000  to  1,617,000  gallons. 

The  continued  loss  of  the  European  sources  of  supply  of 
canned  hams  was  responsible  for  small  imports  of  only  103,000 
pounds  of  preserved  pork  into  this  country  last  month  compared 
with  4,389,000  in  the  comparable  month  a  year  ago. 

Tea  imports,  which  had  been  on  fairly  high  levels  in  recent 
months,  decreased  sharply  in  May  1940  to  4,921,000  pounds 
compared  with  8,630,000  pounds  in  April  1940  and  8,785,000 
pounds  in  May  1939. 

THE  USE  OF  BORAX  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF 
INTERNAL  BLACK  SPOT  OF  BEETS 

By  J.  C.  Walker 

(Wisconsin  Canners’  School) 

The  1939  experiments  at  Winneconne,  Clyman,  and 
Rockfield  brought  out  new  points  or  confirmed  those  of 
a  year  ago  as  follows: 

(1)  On  characteristic  boron  deficient  soils  used  for  red 
beets  in  these  areas  20  pounds  per  acre  reduced  the 
plack  spot  to  a  low  amount  but  even  60  pounds  did  not 
completely  eliminate  it. 

(2)  The  application  of  a  suspension  of  borax  as  late 
as  August  3  corrected  the  disease  at  Winneconne  show¬ 
ing  that  it  is  more  or  less  characteristic  of  this  trouble 
to  develop  rapidly  and  often  suddenly  near  the  end  of 
the  growing  season. 

(3)  There  are  indications  that  the  suddeness  of  its 
development  is  aggravated  when  a  long  dry  spell  is 
followed  by  a  moist  one  in  which  the  growth  is  suddenly 
increased. 

(4)  In  high  organic  loam  soil  such  as  that  at  Winne¬ 
conne,  the  boron  carry  over  to  the  next  year  w’as  high 
since  the  plots  treated  in  1938  were  nearly  as  free  from 
black  spot  in  1939  without  further  treatment. 

(5)  In  this  soil  there  was  no  evidence  of  boron  injury 
the  following  year  in  applications  as  high  as  60  pounds 
per  acre  even  on  a  sensitive  crop  such  as  snap  bean. 

(6)  When  a  properly  arranged  side  application 
attachment  was  used  at  sowing  in  which  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  borax  was  applied  li/j  inches  away  from  the 
seed,  with  no  fertilizer  being  allowed  to  get  into  the 
row,  no  significant  reduction  in  stand  or  yield  was 
secured  even  though  the  application  was  made  in  the 
lighter  silt  loam  soil  (Rockfield)  and  the  soil  was  very 
dry  at  planting  and  no  rain  fell  for  10  days  following. 

(7)  Since  little  is  to  be  gained  in  increasing  the 
dosage  above  50  pounds  per  acre  it  is  recommended 
that  canners  stay  within  this  limit  until  the  possible 
influence  of  heavier  applications  on  the  canned  product 
is  studied  more  throughly. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

JULY  10,  1940 — Annual  Meeting,  National  Kraut  Pa  kei’s 
Association,  Hotel  Reiger,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

JULY  17,  1940 — Mid-Summer  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers  sso- 
ciation,  Talbot  Country  Club,  Easton,  Maryland. 

OCTOBER  14-16,  1940 — Annual  Convention,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Food  Chains,  location  to  be  decided  at  later  date. 
NOVEMBER  11-12,  1940 — Annual  Meeting,  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association,  Location  to  be  announced. 
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PEA  APHID  and  PEA  WEEVIL  CONTROL 

by  HUGH  GLASGOW 

Before  the  New  York  Canners  and  Fieldman's  School,  April  1940 


The  pea  weevil  problem  in  New  York  is  fortunately 
not  as  acute  as  it  is  in  many  other  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  it  is  certainly  important  enough  to  merit  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  on  the  part  of  every  pea  canner  in 
the  State.  While  the  weevil  differs  from  the  pea  aphid 
in  that  it  does  not  destroy  the  crop  or  even  reduce  the 
yield  appreciably,  a  weevil  infestation  may,  if  not  taken 
care  of,  be  just  as  great  a  financial  hazard  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  canner.  Since  the  work  of  the  pea 
weevil  on  canning  peas  is  much  less  apparent  to  the 
casual  observer  than  that  of  most  other  insect  pests, 
many  of  our  pea  canners  do  not  as  yet  have  a  proper 
appreciation  of  its  importance  and  some  are  even  in¬ 
clined  to  feel  a  certain  contempt  for  it,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  they  had  a  real  understanding  of  the 
risks  that  are  involved. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  frankly  no  practical 
means  available  for  the  control  of  the  pea  weevil  and  it 
was  necessary  to  rely  on  rather  involved  cultural 
practices  the  actual  value  of  which  was  very  much  open 
to  question.  Within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  how¬ 
ever,  a  method  has  been  developed  in  the  Northwest, 
where  the  weevil  has  been  so  destructive,  based  on  the 
use  of  a  %  or  1  per  cent  rotenone  bearing  dust.  Where 
properly  applied  this  method  of  control  has  been  found 
so  effective  that  in  the  future  the  canner  who  gets  into 
trouble  with  the  pea  weevil  will  have  only  himself  to 
blame. 

Most  New  York  canners  will  probably  have  little  to 
worry  about  on  account  of  the  pea  weevil,  but  before 
taking  too  much  for  granted  in  this  connection  he 
should  leave  nothing  to  chance  but  should  by  all  means 
familiarize  himself  with  the  appearance  of  the  insect 
in  the  field  so  that  if  an  outbreak  should  develop  in  his 
territory  he  will  not  be  caught  off  his  guard,  but  will 
be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  it  quickly  and  effectively. 

^f  control  measures  are  to  be  applied,  the  canner 
mr  st  be  able  to  establish  the  presence  of  the  insect  in 
hi-  fields  before  any  pods  have  set.  This  can  only  be 
do  e  by  means  of  a  beating  net  such  as  we  use  in  esti- 
m'  "ing  a  pea  aphid  infestation ;  but  if  properly 
in  ructed  a  field  man  should  be  able  to  test  for  the 
pi  .^ence  of  weevils  with  the  expenditure  of  but  little 
e>  ’a  time  and  effort  while  checking  on  the  aphid 
P'.  ilation. 

s  to  pea  aphid  control,  there  is  little  we  can  add  to 
wf  t  was  reported  at  the  school  last  year.  We  still 
h?  the  four  or  five  methods  with  which  you  are  all 
fa  iliar.  Any  of  these,  if  properly  applied,  can  be 
ex  cted,  under  favorable  conditions,  to  give  a  high 
kii  of  the  aphid.  Since  each  of  these  methods  will  be 
fo  'd  to  show  distinct  merit  as  well  as  weaknesses,  it 
is  ’ifficult  to  single  out  any  one  that  will  be  best 


adapted  to  all  conditions.  The  choice  of  method  will 
therefore  very  largely  depend  on  the  individual  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  canner  and  on  the  way  in  which  the  method 
seems  to  fit  his  particular  requirements. 

Summarizing  the  question  of  control  briefly  the 
principal  methods  available  to  the  canner  may  be 
grouped  as  follows  in  approximately  the  order  in  which 
they  were  developed. 

1.  Nicotine  dust.  This  represents  the  first  really 
practical  method  that  was  advanced  for  pea  aphid 
control.  It  is  unquestionably  effective  if  properly  ap¬ 
plied  but  is  now  little  used  by  our  canners  largely 
because  of  the  development  of  cheaper  and  more 
convenient  methods. 

2.  Rotenone  sprays.  Rotenone  sprays  when  properly 
applied  should  be  highly  effective.  The  equipment, 
however,  is  heavy  and  expensive  and  this  together  with 
the  problem  of  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
has  very  largely  ruled  spraying  out  under  New  York 
conditions  except  for  use  in  certain  special  situations. 

3.  Nicotine  vapo-fumer.  This  provides  one  of  the 
quickest,  most  positive  means  of  killing  the  pea  aphid. 
The  main  objections  that  have  been  advanced  to  its 
use  are  relative  slowness  of  operation,  cost  of  material, 
extra  labor  needed  to  operate,  and  possible  injury  to 
peas  caused  by  trailer. 

4.  Rotenone  dusts.  Rotenone  dusts  are  relatively 
cheaper  than  some  of  the  other  materials  and  the  speed 
with  which  they  can  be  applied  is  greater,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  they  appear  to  be  somewhat  erratic  in 
behavior.  In  1937,  and  again  in  1938,  the  kill  in  our 
experimental  work  was  consistently  good.  In  1939, 
however,  the  rotenone  dusts  for  some  reason  failed  to 
give  satisfactory  control  not  only  in  our  experiments 
but  in  commercial  operations  as  well,  and  until  the 
reason  for  these  discordant  results  can  be  cleared  up 
the  use  of  rotenone  dusts  must  be  attended  with  some 
uncertainty. 

5.  Atomized  oils.  Another  more  recently  developed 
method  of  control  is  based  on  the  use  of  oils  in  which 
high  concentrations  of  nicotine  or  rotenone  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  are  incorporated.  Such  oils  are 
applied  by  the  principle  of  direct  atomization  either  by 
airplane  or  by  ground  machine.  Properly  constructed 
ground  machines  seem  to  give  a  much  more  complete 
coverage  than  the  airplane  with  a  correspondingly 
higher  kill.  As  is  so  often  true  in  pea  aphid  control, 
the  problem  here  is  largely  one  of  coverage  since  the 
insecticides  used  are  highly  effective  when  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  aphid  is  secured.  The  complete  safety  of 
the  oil  to  the  crop,  however,  has  not  yet  been  fully 
demonstrated  nor  have  we  had  a  chance  to  observe  the 
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operation  of  this  method  during  a  major  aphid 
outbreak. 

During  each  of  the  past  three  seasons  severe  local 
infestations  of  the  pea  aphid  have  occurred  in  certain 
localities,  but  we  have  had  no  general  outbreak  in  the 
state  since  1936. 

I  wish  that  I  were  able  to  tell  you  just  what  the  pea 
aphid  is  going  to  do  to  us  this  coming  season,  but  you 
all  know  how  predictions  of  this  sort  are  likely  to  turn 
out  when  dealing  with  a  pest  as  erratic  in  its  behavior 
as  the  pea  aphid.  Judging  from  the  past  history  of  the 
insect,  however,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  serious  trou¬ 
ble  sometime  in  the  near  future,  but  exactly  when  the 
next  general  outbreak  is  going  to  occur  few  would 
care  to  predict.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  keep  on 
the  alert  and  be  prepared,  on  short  notice,  to  deal 
effectively  with  any  critical  situation  that  may  develop. 

In  the  past  much  time  and  effort  has  been  wasted  and 
bitter  disappointments  suffered  by  many  canners 
because  they  have  made  no  serious,  consistent  attempt 
to  understand  the  pea  aphid  and  the  various  factors 
that  are  involved  in  its  control.  Pea  aphid  control  is  a 
difficult,  involved  subject  and  the  success  or  failure 
a  canner  is  likely  to  experience  in  his  attempts  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  plantings  from  the  insect  will  be  determined 
not  so  much  by  the  advice  he  gets  from  outside  sources, 
no  matter  how  competent  this  may  seem  to  be,  as  on 
his  own  experience  and  judgment. 

Fighting  the  pea  aphid  is  an  operation  that  cannot 
be  carried  out  safely  and  economically  by  rule  of  thumb, 
but  to  insure  even  a  measure  of  success  the  canner 
must  do  some  real  thinking  and  planning  on  his  own 
account. 

As  an  aid  in  this  direction  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  pea  aphid  con¬ 
trol  look  over  rather  carefully  the  statement  on  timing 
that  appeared  in  the  report  of  this  school  for  last 
year.  I  feel  confident  that  this  will  be  found  helpful 
to  those  of  you  who  are  making  plans  to  deal  with  a 
possible  pea  aphid  outbreak  this  season. 

GRASSHOPPERS,  BEAN  BEETLES  AND  STINK 

BUGS 

By  R.  W.  Leiby 

Before  the  New  York  Canners  and  Fieldmeyi’s  School, 
April,  1940. 

Cabbage  and  tomatoes  appear  to  be  suffering  in¬ 
creasing  injury  in  recent  years  by  grasshoppers, 
especially  if  these  crops  are  being  grown  adjacent  to 
newly  cut  hay  fields.  Growers  have  found  it  necessary 
to  protect  such  crops  with  a  poison  bait.  The  sodium 
arsenite,  molasses  and  bran  bait  has  been  found  effec¬ 
tive  when  it  is  scattered  at  daybreak  in  the  infested 
fields,  the  hoppers  dying  within  48  hours  after  they 
feed  upon  it.  The  oil-bran-paris  green  bait  also  has 
been  found  effective  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
remaining  moist  somewhat  longer  than  the  molasses- 
bran  bait,  which  is  often  a  desirable  factor  for  the 
best  control. 


Grasshoppers  are  expected  to  be  destructive  again 
in  1940.  Now  that  a  goodly  number  of  growers  have 
become  familiar  with  their  injury,  they  are  likely  to 
prepare  to  fight  them  in  early  summer  when  the  hop¬ 
pers  are  small  since  they  are  much  easier  to  kill  by 
baits  at  that  time  than  when  they  have  reached  the 
adult  or  winged  stage.  Where  a  hay  field  next  to  a 
tomato  or  cabbage  field  needs  cutting,  a  strip  of  hay 
one  rod  wide  next  to  the  cultivated  crop  should  be  left 
standing  to  which  the  hoppers  will  move,  and  in  which 
they  can  be  poisoned  with  a  bait  scattered  at  the  rate 
of  about  20  pounds  of  the  wet  bait  to  the  acre. 

During  the  past  three  years,  the  field  bean  and  can¬ 
ning  bean  crops  have  been  menaced  increasingly  by  the 
Mexican  bean  beetle.  In  some  fields  control  by  dusting 
with  a  derris  or  cube  powder  containing  three-fourths 
of  one  per  cent  rotenone  has  been  necessary.  A  sub¬ 
stitute  spray  is  made  by  mixing  four  pounds  of  rote¬ 
none  powder  in  100  gallons  of  water  and  adding  to  it 
a  spreader  such  as  one  pound  of  skimmilk  powder. 
The  rotenone  spray  or  dust  is  applied  to  procure  the 
best  results  in  early  July  when  the  lace-like  holes  are 
first  seen  in  the  bean  foliage.  It  is  always  directed 
against  the  lower  surface  of  the  foliage  where  the 
beetles  and  their  grubs  do  all  of  their  feeding ;  and  this 
treatment  requires  special  nozzles  for  the  spraying  or 
dusting  machines. 

In  1940  the  anticipated  injury  was  not  as  severe  as 
expected.  This  was  due  to  a  period  of  dry  weather 
in  late  June  when  the  eggs  were  being  placed  on  bean 
foliage.  Most  of  the  eggs  dried  up.  Bean  growers 
should  watch  their  plantings  during  early  July  and 
again  in  late  August  when  the  two  broods  of  bean 
beetle  grubs  do  their  feeding  in  New  York.  A  light 
infestation  in  places  where  this  new  pest  has  not  yet 
established  itself  in  numbers  can  be  controlled  by  spot 
dusting  the  infested  plants  or  pulling  them  up  and  then 
destroying  both  the  plants  and  the  insects  on  them. 
A  general  infestation  over  a  field  can  be  controlled  only 
by  one  or  two  spray  or  dust  treatments  with  rotenone 
which  is  non-poisonous  to  the  beans,  or  to  human 
beings  who  may  eat  them. 

The  cloudy  spot  familiar  to  canners  on  ripening 
tomatoes  is  attributed  to  feeding  punctures  made  by  a 
stink  bug.  It  appears  that  the  tissues  in  the  vicinity 
of  such  a  feeding  puncture  become  corky,  and  the  "ed 
or  green  surface  of  the  tomato  becomes  pale  in  color 
immediately  about  the  feeding  punctures,  the  pale  ?i’ea 
being  nearly  a  half  inch  in  diameter. 

Preliminary  field  studies  have  indicated  that  the  V  ugs 
are  most  numerous  in  tomato  fields  growing  adja  ant 
to  weedy  areas.  The  bug  normally  feeds  upon  the  '  ap 
of  weeds,  but  seems  to  be  developing  a  liking  for  tor.  ito 
fruits.  The  cutting  of  weeds  early  in  the  season  i  3xt 
to  a  tomato  field  should  lessen  the  injury.  Pyreth  im 
powders  dusted  upon  the  bodies  of  the  bugs  are  kn.wn 
to  be  effective,  but  such  control  measures  would  ha  dly 
be  justified  on  canning  tomatoes,  unless  the  extent  of 
injury  in  New  York  State  increases  materially  in 
forthcoming  seasons. 
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With  CRCO  equipment,  the  packing  of  green  peas 
is  simplified — labor  costs  lowered— and  quality 
standards  raised.  In  the  CRCO  Line,  the  canner 
can  find  everything  needed  to  speed  up  production. 


Patent  No.  2,111,285 
Other  Patents  Pending 


STEEL  VINERS 

CRCO  STEEL  VINERS  set 
a  new  standard  in  threshing 
operations  hy  providing  a 
sturdy  viner  that  operates  at 
maximum  efficiency  with 
low  attendant  costs. 


HAYNIE  HOT-WATER  TOMATO  SCALOER 


The  most  practical  Hot  Water 
Scalder  on  the  market.  Con¬ 
trols  length  of  scalding  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  ripeness. 

Increases  yield-saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalog 


QUALITY  GRADERS 

In  packing  green  peas,  higher  standards  are  main- 
tained  hy  the  separation  of  the  hard  grades  from 
the  more  fancy  types.  This  is  quickly  accomplish¬ 
ed  hy  use  of  the  CRCO  Quality  Grader,  with  hrine  P 
tank  and  gravometer.  I 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC 


EXHAUST  BOXES 

CRCO  Exhaust  Boxes  are  out¬ 
standing  for  their  efficiency  and 
simplicity  of  construction.  Econ¬ 
omical  in  the  use  of  Steam — and 
give  increased  capacities  desired 
hy  all  packers. 


Manufacturers  of  Canning  Equipment 


BALTIMORE,  MD, 


CAN  STERILIZERS 

A  revolution  in  can  washing  and  steriliz¬ 
ation!  The  CRCO  Can  Sterilizer  has 
great  capacity  and  is  noted  for  its  econo¬ 
mical  use  of  steam  and  water. 


HYDRO  LIFTS 

A  new  and  faster  method  of  moving  green 
peas  is  presented  in  the  CRCO  Hydro  Lift 
which  has  a  capacity  in  excess  of  14,400  No. 
2  cans  per  hour  on  a  maximum  lift  of  50  feet. 


€hisholm-Ryder  €o 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  SEATTLE.  WASH, 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 


W  PLEASE  SEND 

I  I  Complete  details  of  Pea  Equipment 
I  I  General  Catalog  No.  31 


'^  .VFQR  CANNED. 
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CONSUMER  SURVEYS  NEEDED 

By  ^‘BETTER  PROFITS’^ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


Probably  every  reader  feels  as  the  writers  do  when 
starting  an  article,  “What’s  the  use !”  but  we  hope  they 
continue  as  we  do.  After  all,  life  goes  on,  seasons 
change,  seed  time  and  harvest  follow  one  another,  and 
men  must  plan  now  as  never  before  that  their  efforts 
prove  fruitful.  Thousands  now  feel  better  that  one 
political  convention  is  past  history  as  is  the  Republican 
convention  of  1940.  No  doubt  pea  canners  the  country 
over  are  in  a  better  mood  because  of  the  fine  crops  they 
are  harvesting  than  they  would  have  been  if  Dame 
Nature  had  played  more  tricks  on  them.  Soon,  unless 
all  past  experiences  cannot  be  taken  as  guides  for  the 
future,  the  constant  rains  of  June  will  be  succeeded  by 
the  scorching  suns  of  July  and  August.  Then  canners 
who  continue  planning  constructively  for  the  market¬ 
ing  season  now  starting  will  be  in  the  best  position, 
no  matter  what  transpires,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
breaks.  Lest  this  article  become  a  w^eather  report  and 
commentary  on  political  conditions  as  they  confront  us, 
let’s  go  over  together  an  article  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Crane  in 
recent  issues  of  the  Scripps-Howard  daily  papers. 

The  Doctor  writes  of  Paul  W.,  aged  35,  who  operates 
a  dairy  in  a  small  city.  I  quote  Paul: 

“Two  years  ago  I  read  one  of  your  columns  in  which 
you  recommended  consumer  surveys,”  he  acknowl¬ 
edged.  “It  just  struck  my  fancy,  so  I  decided  to  try 
it.  A  high  school  senior  applied  to  me  for  a  job  after 
school  so  I  let  him  interview  100  of  my  customers  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.  The  problem  I  had  in  mind 
was  my  cottage  cheese  sales.  I  had  been  packaging  my 
cheese  in  15  cent  cartons  but  was  not  getting  the 
response  which  I  felt  was  warranted.  I  let  this  young 
fellow  go  around  with  both  a  15  cent  carton  and  a  10 
cent  carton.  He  simply  asked  customers  the  size  and 
price  they  would  prefer.  About  65  per  cent  of  them 
definitely  voted  for  the  10  cent  carton.  I  switched  over 
to  that  size  and  within  a  year  my  cottage  cheese  sales 
more  than  doubled.  Your  idea  certainly  worked.” 
Dr.  Crane  continues  the  article:  “This  plan  of  con¬ 
ducting  frequent  consumer  surveys  is  invaluable  if  you 
want  to  succeed.  I  have  long  employed  it  as  a  college 
professor.  Each  year  I  would  have  some  friend  or 
relative  planted  in  my  classes  just  to  hear  the  com¬ 
ments  from  students  regarding  my  teaching.  Competi¬ 
tion  in  business  is  now  so  keen  that  you  cannot  hope 
to  succeed  by  blindly  stumbling  along.  You  must 
pierce  the  future  by  market  analysis  and  consumer 
surveys.  These  scientific  aids  to  success  are  just  as 
necessary  to  business  as  the  microscope  is  to  science. 
Dr.  Gallup  has  shown  the  value  of  the  consumer  survey 
in  the  field  of  politics.”  It  will  be  well  to  add  here  in 
passing  that  Dr.  Gallup  did  show  several  weeks  before 
the  convention  in  Philadelphia,  the  swing  toward 
Willkie. 

Last  week  an  associate  returned  from  a  vacation  and 
showed  us  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  a  canned  food 


product  that  was  new  to  him  but  in  demand  in  the 
territory  he  had  visited.  Some  canners  seeing  this  in 
the  locality  where  we  live  would  at  once  say :  “The  idea 
is  clever.  I’ll  try  it  out  when  the  pack  is  on.”  And 
proceed  to  do  just  this.  Others  would  be  just  as  ready 
to  laugh  it  off,  saying:  “That  combination  might  sell 
below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  but  not  up  here.” 
The  facts  are  that  one  group  might  be  as  right  as  the 
other.  How  to  learn  which  is  right?  Why,  conduct  a 
consumer  survey  in  a  representative  market  and  abide 
by  the  decision. 

Usually  after  a  canner  has  pored  over  a  collection  of 
labels  from  the  file  of  a  label  house,  after  he  has  looked 
time  and  time  again  at  sketches  and  color  combinations 
galore  for  the  new  labels  he  is  buying,  he  is  so  full  of 
the  fine  points  for  and  against  each  one  shown  that 
he  is  totally  unable  to  properly  decide  which  one  he 
ought  to  buy.  Often  as  not  he  ends  up  by  ordering  a 
supply  of  a  label  not  as  well  suited  to  his  needs  as  some 
other  he  passed  up  for  an  inconsequential  reason.  In 
order  to  put  the  acid  test  to  labels  you  buy,  allow  con¬ 
sumers  to  help  you  decide  which  of  two  or  more  they 
would  like  best.  This  selection  by  a  housewife  jury  is 
especially  important  when  the  question  of  color  scheme 
arises.  Once  in  so  often  we  run  into  some  salesman 
for  a  lithographer  who  seems  bent  on  stocking  some 
innocent  customer  with  a  label  for  canned  foods  that 
carries  a  heavy  black  background.  I  know  all  the  stock 
arguments  in  favor  of  this  sort  of  a  label,  but  will  leave 
arguments  against  it  to  the  purchasing  agents  for  the 
homes  of  the  country.  Seven  out  of  ten  would  probably 
vote  against  the  black  background.  And  while  on  the 
question  of  labels,  suppose  you  are  undecided  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  should  adopt  the  wordy  descriptions 
favored  by  some,  or  the  ABC  descriptive  labeling 
sometimes  recommended?  Leave  the  settlement  of  the 
question  to  a  hundred  housewives  in  the  territory 
where  you  must  sell  your  goods,  and  act  according 
to  their  suggestions. 

Right  now  dozens  and  dozens  of  canners  are  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  they  should  pack  a  combination  of 
foods  suggested  to  them,  thought  of  by  their  associaies 
or  actually  packed  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  'The 
best  advice  I  can  give  all  of  them  is  that  they  altow 
the  prospective  customers  in  their  logical  territor;  to 
make  the  decision.  More  canners  often  wonder  if  they 
might  not  gain  increases  in  sales  volume  if  they  wo'ild 
pack  more  or  less  in  each  shipping  container.  Ti:''re 
are  good  arguments  in  each  case.  In  any  event,  s.ip- 
pose  a  canner  packs  100  cans  of  sardines  in  a  c  5e, 
suppose  the  average  small  retail  store  does  not  war  to 
buy  100  cans  at  one  time,  the  jobber  will  probably  ell 
as  small  an  amount  as  a  dozen  cans  and  so  the  car  ^er 
might  as  well  continue  packing  hundreds.  I  can’t  ajc  ^  ee 
with  this  reasoning.  Certainly  the  manufacturer.',  of 
Campfire  Marshmallows  have  increased  their  sJes 
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since  packing  four  quarter  pound  cartons  inside  the 
pound  package.  Dairies  all  over  the  country  pack  four 
quarter  pound  prints  in  a  pound  carton.  The  practice 
is  so  prevelant  that  consumers  wanting  only  a  quarter 
of  pound  of  butter  at  one  time  ask  for  a  “stick”  of 
butter.  We  have  plenty  of  evidence  that  in  many 
instances  the  reduction  of  the  packaged  unit  in  size 
results  in  increased  sales.  Canned  foods,  two’s  and 
two’s  and  a  half,  are  packed  so  uniformly  in  twenty- 
four  unit  cases  we  probably  feel  we  should  not  try  any 
other  sort  of  packaging.  Let’s  not  subscribe  to  this 
altogether  until  we  have  asked  enough  dealers,  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  that  we  may  be  sure  we  are 
continuing  on  the  right  track. 

If  you  operate  in  several  principal  markets,  you  had 
better  not  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  a  survey  in 
a  single  city,  but,  instead,  conduct  several  surveys  in 
as  nearly  a  like  manner  as  possible.  Then  average  the 
results  and  abide  by  your  conclusions  if  they  admit  of 
only  one  result.  High  school  students  make  rather 
ideal  employees  for  use  in  conducting  consumer 
surveys.  They  are  acquainted  in  town  as  a  rule,  they 
are  subject  to  instruction,  they  obey  orders  pretty  well, 
and  the  type  willing  to  do  such  work  are  well  able  to 
express  themselves  and  to  secure  the  needed  informa¬ 
tion.  Before  starting  them  out,  work  up  a  questionnaire 
they  will  use,  coach  them  until  they  are  able  to  ask 
the  questions  therein  without  reference  to  the  subject 
matter  or  text. 

If  you  do  not  hire  some  independent  agency  to  con¬ 
duct  your  survey,  select  the  center  of  the  residential 
section  in  the  city  you  pick  for  the  start  of  your  survey. 
Let  your  survey  man  or  girl  call  on  a  house  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  street,  then  one  on  the  left,  then 
right  and  then  left  in  short  blocks.  This  number  may 
be  lessened  by  two  calls  per  block  or  increased  two  in 
longer  blocks.  Have  them  keep  on  in  this  manner  until 
houses  are  scarce  and  the  necessary  number  of  calls 
cannot  be  made  in  a  block.  Then  have  them  shift  to 
another  section  until  you  have  a  record  of  as  many 
calls  in  the  city  as  you  have  decided  to  make. 

All  this  takes  money  if  you  have  selected  a  reason¬ 
ably  large  number  of  calls  to  be  made,  but  if  this  is 
11  cessary  you  probably  have  sales  volume,  real  or 
potential  to  warrant  the  expense.  Besides,  not  all  the 
e*  pense  can  be  properly  charged  to  survey  work,  some 
0  it  amounts  to  very  effective  advertising,  especially  if 
y  u  have  the  ones  making  the  survey  leave  a  sample 
0  your  products  when  the  calls  are  made. 

In  this  article  I  have  shown  by  quotations  from  an 
a  hority  in  sales  psychology  that  consumer  surveys 
V  1  be  of  help  to  all  canners  who  expect  to  market 
1:  \v  products  or  adopt  new  labels.  I  have  hit  the  high 
s.  )ts  in  outining  methods  for  conducting  consumer 
S'  veys.  If  your  problem  is  so  peculiar  to  your  terri- 
t<  y  you  do  not  wish  to  start  until  you  have  further 
a  ice,  write  this  column,  outline  your  task  and  I’ll 
h  p  you  set  up  your  objectives.  No  obligation,  this  is 
y*  -r  column,  use  it!  Your  sales  and  profits  will 
ii.  rease  as  you  do. 


the  TAPER  TIP  ..  . 


CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
saving  much  good  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimming. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

would  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House’* 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Is  Your  Pack 
Fully  Insured 
Against  Loss? 

The  "Automatic"  policy  is  a  most 
convenient,  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomical  form  of  coverage. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

Tel.  Superior  7700 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


KRAUT  PACKERS  TO  MEET  JULY  10 

President  Lon  P.  Flanigan  has  set  July 
10th  as  the  date  for  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  National  Kraut  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  the  Reiger  Hotel, 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  at  10:00  A.  M.  when  an 
election  of  officers  will  take  place  along 
with  other  matters  of  business.  On  July 
9th,  the  day  preceding  the  meeting,  the 
Annual  Golf  Tournament  will  be  held  at 
Sandusky’s  famous  Plum  Brook  Country 
Club  with  teeing  off  time  at  9:00  A.  M. 
Those  who  will  take  part  in  the  play  are 
requested  to  advise  Secretary  Roy  Irons 
at  Clyde,  Ohio,  without  delay. 

CRAIC  BUYS  CARROON  CANNERY 

The  Carroon  Packing  Corporation 
plant  at  Fowler,  Indiana,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Sidney  Craig  who  plans  to 
modernize  the  plant  in  preparation  for 
the  packing  of  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  and 
possibly  soy  beans.  Mr.  Craig  is  also 
identified  with  the  Fall  Creek  Canning 
Company,  of  Pendleton,  Indiana. 

WARMINCTON  LEAVES  BROKERAGE 
BUSINESS 

J.  C.  Warmington,  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  food  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  at  San  Francisco,  and  more  recently 
as  J.  C.  Warmington  &  Company,  has 
sold  his  business  to  Mr.  Glen  Chamber- 
lain  to  accept  a  government  position  with 
the  San  Francisco  Loan  Agency  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  until  two  years  ago 
associated  with  the  Warmington  firm 
when  he  entered  into  business  on  his  own 
account.  He  plans  to  consolidate  his 
present  brokerage  business  with  his  new 
acquisition  and  to  continue  to  operate 
under  the  name  of  J.  C.  Warmington  & 
Company. 

CONTINENTAL  TO  ENLARGE  PLANT 

An  extensive  expansion  program  is 
planned  for  the  big  Continental  Can 
Company  plant  at  Tampa,  Florida,  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  citrus  canning 
season. 

McKeesport  elects  officers 

George  F.  Doriot,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  a  Director  of 
the  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Corporation, 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  J.  P.  Fife  who  had  been  serving  as 
Acting  President  has  resigned  but  will 
continue  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  William  H.  McLean,  a  Direc¬ 
tor,  has  been  appointed  Mr.  Doriot’s 
assistant.  Charles  H.  Hatch  who  until  his 
election  was  assistant  to  the  President  of 
the  National  Can  Corporation,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidary,  has  been  made  Vice- 
President  and  Treasurer  in  charge  of 
finances. 


CALIFORNIA  FISHERY  PRODUCTS 

The  State  of  California,  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  Division  of  Fish 
and  Game,  has  brought  out  a  statistical 
report  on  fresh  and  canned  fishery  prod¬ 
ucts  covering  the  year  1939  and  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1939  and  1940  on  sardine  canning 
and  reduction.  The  compilation  is  by 
S.  H.  Dado,  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine 
Fisheries.  The  total  catch  of  fish  for 
1939,  including  some  brought  into  Cali¬ 
fornia  ports  from  adjacent  waters, 
amounted  to  1,462,588,198  pounds,  with 
that  of  crustaceans  and  mollusks 
amounted  to  1,476,051,812  pounds.  The 
canned  pack  of  fish  for  the  year 
amounted  to  8,021,345  cases.  More  than 
70  sardine  plants  were  operated  during 
the  1939-40  season,  with  225,357  tons 
received  for  canning  purposes.  The 
largest  pack  was  made  in  the  Monterey 
district.  The  report  is  in  detail,  giving 
the  output  by  district  and  by  can  sizes. 
Included  also  is  the  production  of  fish 
meal  and  the  production  of  fish  oil. 

NEW  CONTINENTAL  PLANT 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Austin  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  construction  of  a  can  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  in  Walla  Walla,  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  is  to  be  completed  in 
December. 

The  tremendous  growth  in  the  canning 
of  peas  and  other  vegetables  in  the  Blue 
Mountain  district  during  the  past  eight 
years  has  made  this  plant  possible,  it 
was  stated. 

Walla  Walla  was  selected  as  the  site 
because  of  the  excellent  transportation 
facilities  available  and  its  central 
location. 

The  new  plant  will  consist  of  a  one- 
story  steel  frame  can  factory  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  warehouse,  with  special  canopy 
covered  concrete  rail  and  truck  loading 
platforms,  and  will  be  served  by  side 
track  facilities  from  both  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific  Railroads. 
Total  floor  area  will  approximate  125,000 
square  feet. 

STRANDED  CANNERY  WORKERS  SEEK 
COMPENSATION 

About  1,200  San  Francisco  members  of 
the  Alaska  Cannery  Workers  Union 
recently  pressed  claims  before  Referee 
Henry  Roden  of  the  Alaska  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Commission  for  approximately  $200 
apiece  for  unemployment  compensation. 
The  hearings  centered  around  the  failui-e 
of  the  Alaska  salmon  fleet  to  sail  this 
year.  Attorneys  for  the  Alaska  Salmon 
Industry,  Inc.,  asserted  that  the  men 
were  not  entitled  to  receive  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation,  contending  that  the 
union’s  failure  to  complete  the  annual 
negotiations  created  a  labor  dispute. 
Packers  planned  to  operate,  they  claimed, 
hut  workers  declined  to  sign  an  agree¬ 
ment. 


BRINED  CHERRY  SALES  CONTRACT 

On  March  22,  1940,  the  Preserve, 
Maraschino  Cherry  and  Glace  Fruit  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Canners  League  of  California 
issued  a  statement  that  the  cherry 
barrelers  of  California  had  endorsed  a 
simplified  method  for  buying  and  selling 
brined  cherries.  This  method  provides 
that  weights  shall  be  determined  by  a 
public  weighmaster  licensed  and  bonded 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the 
cherries  are  packed.  Weights  are  to  be 
plainly  marked  on  each  barrel,  and  the 
public  weighmaster’s  seal  is  to  appear 
on  the  barrel  adjacent  to  the  weight.  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Service,  has  agreed 
to  grade  brined  cherries  and  issue  a 
certificate  as  to  the  grade,  indicating 
thereon  that  the  barrels  inspected  bear 
weight  statement  and  seal  of  a  public 
weighmaster  if  such  is  the  case. 

In  line  with  the  procedure  endorsed 
by  the  cherry  barrelers  of  California,  a 
uniform  brined  cherry  contract  has  now 
been  adopted  by  California  cherry 
briners.  The  contract  provides  that 
draft  shall  be  drawn  in  full  against  in¬ 
going  weights,  with  bill  of  lading,  public 
weighmaster’s  certificate,  and  grade  cer¬ 
tificate  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  attached.  The  contract  specifies 
the  grades  on  which  cherries  are  to  be 
sold,  the  method  of  determination  of 
weights,  and  the  verification  of  grades 
and  weights.  The  contract  otherwise 
follows  in  general  the  terms  heretofore 
included  in  the  Northwest  Cherry  Briners 
Association  Contract. 

The  endorsed  method  and  contract  it 
is  felt  will  speed  up  the  entire  procedure 
of  buying  and  determining  final  costs. 
It  outmodes  the  old  method  of  final  pay¬ 
ment  being  dependent  upon  the  drained 
weight  at  final  destination. 


TORREY  VICE-PRESIDENT 

Harold  J.  Torrey,  who  has  been  as.-o- 
ciated  with  Comstock  Canning  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  many  years,  was  elected  vi-e- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  at  a  recant 
meeting  of  the  company’s  Board  of 
Directors. 


PURCHASING  AGENTS  MEET 

The  Pui’chasing  Agents’  Associatio.  of 
Northern  California,  Inc.,  met  in  anr.  )al 
convention  recently  at  San  Franci  o. 
George  W.  Aljian  of  the  California  ;  nd 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corp.  ^  as 
elected  president,  and  John  A.  Broth  js, 
of  the  California  Packing  Company,  '  as 
made  treasurer.  Among  the  direc  ns 
are  Arthur  R.  Woodman,  Nestle  5  dk 
Products,  Inc.,  and  William  C.  Hat-ck, 
Western  Can  Company. 
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F.  S.  C.  C.  TO  BUY  LIMA  BEANS 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor¬ 
poration  has  arranged  to  buy  3,000,000 
pounds  of  California  baby  lima  beans  in 
an  effort  to  aid  growers.  The  beans  will 
oe  donated  to  State  welfare  agencies  for 
distribution  to  families  receiving  public 
aid  and  for  use  in  free  school  lunches  for 
under-nourished  children. 


ANCHOR  CAP  MOVES  SALES  OFFICE 

The  sales,  credit  and  accounting  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Anchor  Cap  &  Closure 
Corporation  have  been  moved  from  Long 
Island  City,  New  York,  to  the  Anchor- 
Hocking  Glass  Corporation’s  general 
offices  at  Lancaster,  Ohio. 


HOLLAR  BUYS  TENNESSEE  CANNERY 

C.  Hays  Hollar  has  purchased  the  in¬ 
terest  of  other  stockholders  and  is  now 
sole  owner  of  the  Newbern  (Tennessee) 
Cannery.  In  preparation  for  the  coming 
pack  additional  tomato  equipment  is 
being  installed. 


EDGAR  BERG  HIT  AND  RUN  CASUALTY 

Edgar  Berg,  foreman  of  the  Blue 
Island  (Illinois)  plant  of  Libby,  McNeill 
&  Libby,  was  killed  by  a  hit  and  run 
driver  in  Chicago  on  June  22nd.  It  is 
reported  that  the  driver  of  the  car  has 
since  surrendered  to  the  police.  Mr. 
Berg  was  55  years  old. 


IVANS  PETTIT 

Ivans  Pettit,  for  long  years  a  packer 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  with  plants 
located  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida,  died  on  June  28th. 


FLASHLIGHT  BULB  EXTENSION 

Inspection  of  canning  equipment, 
mc<ors,  conveyor  belts,  etc.,  frequently 
re(  lires  light  where  no  ordinary  light 
ca.  reach.  For  this  need  a  novel  flash- 
lift  t  bulb  extension  has  been  developed. 
It  ill  go  through  openings  as  small  as 
on.  half  inch  diameter;  through  gearing 
an  through  barrel  bung  holes. 

le  extension  is  made  in  lengths  from 
6”  36”  and  its  plug  is  screwed  into  any 

fla  light  with  the  bulb  in  the  opposite 
SOI  't.  Being  bendable  it  can  be  shaped 
aa  hook  or  stand  so  that  the  operator 
ca:  position  it  right  at  the  place  desired 
to  spect,  thus  leaving  both  hands  free 
to  ork. 

I  own  as  the  Sierra  Flashlight  Bulb 
Ex.  nsion,  it  is  made  of  special  wire 
enc  "ed  in  high-grade  aluminum  alloy 
tub  .  g.  The  device  is  made  by  the  Sierra 
Ail  aft  Company,  Sierra  Madre,  Calif. 


FOOD  STANDARDS 


MILK  STANDARDS 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  has  promulgated  the  following 
regulations  for  evaporated  and  sweetened 
condensed  milk  which  become  effective 
ninety  days  after  the  publishing  of  the 
order  in  the  Federal  Register  of  June  28: 

§  18.520  Evaporated  milk — Identity — 
Label  statement  of  optional  ingredients. 

(a)  Evaporated  milk  is  the  liquid  food 
made  by  evaporating  sweet  milk  to  such 
point  that  it  contains  not  less  than  7.9 
per  cent  of  milk  fat  and  not  less  than  25.9 
per  cent  of  total  milk  solids.  It  may  con¬ 
tain  one  or  both  of  the  following  optional 
ingredients : 

(1)  Disodium  phosphate  or  sodium  ci¬ 
trate  or  both,  or  calcium  chloride,  added 
in  a  total  quantity  of  not  more  than  0.1 
per  cent  by  weight  of  the  finished  evap¬ 
orated  milk. 

(2)  Vitamin  D  in  such  quantity  as  in¬ 
creases  the  total  vitamin  D  content  to  not 
less  than  7.5  U.  S.  P.  units  per  avoirdu¬ 
pois  ounce  of  finished  evaporated  milk. 

It  may  be  homogenized.  It  is  sealed  in 
a  container  and  so  processed  by  heat  as 
to  prevent  spoilage. 

(b)  When  optional  ingredient  (2)  is 
present,  the  label  shall  bear  the  state¬ 
ment,  “With  Increased  Vitamin  D  Con¬ 
tent”  or  “Vitamin  D  Content  Increased”. 
Such  statement  shall  immediately  and 
conspicuously  precede  or  follow  the  name 
“Evaporated  Milk”,  without  intervening 
written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter,  wher¬ 
ever  such  name  appears  on  the  label  so 
conspicuously  as  to  be  easily  seen  under 
customary  conditions  of  purchase. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  word  “milk”  means  cows’  milk. 

(2)  Such  milk  may  be  adjusted,  before 
or  after  evaporation,  by  the  addition  or 
abstraction  of  cream  or  sweet  skim  milk, 
or  by  the  addition  of  concentrated  sweet 
skim  milk. 

(3)  The  quantity  of  milk  fat  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  method  prescribed  under 
“Fat — Official”  on  page  280,  and  the 
quantity  of  total  milk  solids  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  method  prescribed  under 
“Total  Solids — Official”  on  page  279,  of 
“Official  and  Tentative  Methods  of  Anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemists”,  Fourth  Edition,  1935. 

(4)  Vitamin  D  content  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  application  of  radiant 
energy  or  by  the  addition  of  a  concen¬ 
trate  of  vitamin  D  (with  any  accompany¬ 
ing  vitamin  A  when  such  vitamin  D  in 
such  concentrate  is  obtained  from  nat¬ 
ural  sources)  dissolved  in  a  food  oil;  but 
if  such  oil  is  not  milk  fat  the  quantity 
thereof  added  is  not  more  than  0.01  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  finished  evapo¬ 
rated  milk. 

(5)  The  quantity  of  vitamin  D  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  method  prescribed  in  the 
“The  Second  Supplement  to  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Eleventh  Decennial  Revision”,  pages 
132-134  inclusive,  and  pages  136-138  in¬ 


clusive,  with  such  modification  of  the 
method  of  feeding  as  is  necessary  for 
evaporated  milk  instead  of  an  oil. 

§  18.530  Siveetened  condensed  milk — 
Identity,  (a)  Sweetened  Condensed  Milk 
is  the  liquid  or  semi-liquid  food  made  by 
evaporating  a  mixture  of  sweet  milk  and 
refined  sugar  (sucrose)  or  any  combina¬ 
tion  or  refined  sugar  (sucrose)  and  re¬ 
fined  corn  sugar  (dextrose)  to  such  point 
that  the  finished  sweetened  condensed 
milk  contains  not  less  than  28.0  per  cent 
of  total  milk  solids  and  not  less  than 
8.5  per  cent  of  milk  fat.  The  quantity  of 
refined  sugar  (sucrose)  or  combination 
of  such  sugar  and  refined  corn  sugar 
(dextrose)  used  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
spoilage. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  word  “milk”  means  cows’ milk. 

(2)  Such  milk  may  be  adjusted,  before 
or  after  evaporation,  by  the  addition  or 
abstraction  of  cream  or  sweet  skim  milk, 
or  the  addition  of  concentrated  sweet 
skim  milk. 

(3)  Milk  fat  is  determined  by  the 
method  prescribed  in  “Official  and  Ten¬ 
tative  Methods  of  Analysis  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists”, 
Fourth  Edition,  1935,  page  281,  under 
“Fat— Official”. 

It  is  ordered,  That  the  foregoing  regu¬ 
lations  become  effective  on  the  ninetieth 
day  after  this  order  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Dated,  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  28, 

1940. 

(seal)  H.  a.  Wallace, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

CANNED  CHERRIES  AND  ASPARAGUS 
STANDARDS  AMENDED 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
announced  June  28th  that  the  standards 
of  identity  and  quality  for  canned 
cherries  and  the  standard  of  identity  for 
canned  asparagus  have  been  amended. 

The  amendments  to  the  canned  cherry 
standards  permit  either  the  designation 
“red  tart”  or  “red  sour”  to  be  used  in 
naming  the  red  sour  variety  of  cherry, 
and  change  the  method  of  counting  pits 
and  pit  fragments. 

The  amendment  to  the  asparagus 
standard  changes  the  requirements  with 
respect  to  length  of  stalks  or  spears, 
peeled  stalks  or  peeled  spears,  tips,  and 
points.  “Stalks”  or  “spears”  are  now 
defined  as  3%  inches  or  more  of  the 
upper  end;  “tips”  are  not  less  than  2% 
inches,  but  less  than  3%  inches  of  the 
upper  end;  “points”  are  less  than  2% 
inches  of  the  upper  end.  “Cut  stalks” 
or  “cut  spears”  are  defined  as  sprouts 
cut  in  pieces;  “bottom  cuts”  or  “cuts — 
tips  removed”  are  sprouts  from  which 
the  tip  has  been  removed  cut  in  pieces. 

The  amendments  become  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  26.  They  are  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  June  28.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  at  10  cents  each. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 

As  Reported  hy  CANNERS 


CORN 

Up  to  June  26th,  the  States  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Minnesota  and  Oregon  re¬ 
ported  fairly  good  progress  in  the  corn 
crops  although  some  of  these  States 
report  too  much  rain  with  difficulty  in 
getting  into  the  fields  for  cultivation. 
The  States  of  Maine,  New  York,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  all 
report  excessive  rains  and  cold  weather 
delaying  crop  progress.  The  crop  in 
all  sections  is  late. 

PAXTON,  ILL.,  July  3 — Crop  normal  for 
this  period  of  the  season.  From  now  on 
corn  will  require  considerably  warmer 
nights  and  hotter  days.  Temperature 
50  degrees  this  morning,  56  degrees  yes¬ 
terday  morning.  70  degrees  morning 
temperature  would  be  more  nearly  right 
for  corn. 

FARMINGTON,  ME.,  June  22 — Acreage 
less  than  %  normal  crop.  Weather  wet, 
cold  and  backward. 

NORRIDGEWOCK,  ME.,  June  27 — Golden 
Bantam  Cream  Style:  Crop  about  %  of 
the  amount  of  acreage  as  in  1938  and  on 
account  of  very  wet  weather  conditions 
some  of  that  has  not  been  planted  and 
will  not  be  at  this  late  day.  The  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  Bumper  Harvest  are  not  there 
and  we  are  about  twenty  days  late. 

COKATO,  MINN.,  June  28 — Condition  of 
the  crop  in  our  area  is  about  80  per  cent 
normal.  Temperature  down  to  58  today 
— somewhat  uneven  stand.  Acreage  same 
as  1939. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y..  June  27 — Some  replant¬ 
ing  necessary  on  account  of  wet  weather. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  June  24 — Prospects 
for  average  yield. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  July  3 — Continued 
wet  weather  delayed  planting  and  culti¬ 
vation.  Weeds  thriving.  Probably  10 
to  15  per  cent  of  acreage  planted  late. 
Will  depend  on  late  Fall  for  harvesting. 
Color  of  corn  not  right.  Would  say  pros¬ 
pects  to  date  are  not  encouraging,  just 
fair. 

PEAS 

NEWARK,  N.Y.,  June  27 — Alaskas  show¬ 
ing  good  yield  but  harvesting  being 
somewhat  delayed  on  account  of  excessive 
rains. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  June  24 — Early 
crop  harvested  with  average  return.  Late 
crop  now  being  harvested  with  prospects 
for  average  yield  if  irrigation  water 
holds  out  which  is  getting  low  in  some 
sections. 


ATHENS,  wis.,  June  28 — Heavy  deluge 
of  rains  in  this  territory  have  damaged 
crops  seriously.  One  canner  is  reported 
as  having  lost  600  acres  out  of  a  2,000 
acres  planting.  Weather  continues  very 
damp  and  cool  holding  up  packing  in 
this  area. 

BEANS 

FARMINGTON,  ME.,  June  22  —  Normal 
acreage.  Weather  wet,  cold,  backward. 

MARYDEL,  MD.,  July  1 — Snap:  85  per 
cent  crop. 

E.  JORDAN,  MICH.,  June  28  —  String, 
Green  and  Wax:  Had  heavy  frost  last 
week  which  killed  about  10,  per  cent, 
which  is  being  replanted.  Season  is  very 
late,  weather  cool  and  rainy  of  late. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  June  27 — Wet  weather 
has  damaged  crop  somewhat. 

WAYNESVILLE,  N.  c.,  June  26— Crop 
looking  about  80  per  cent  of  normal  but 
well  loaded  with  Mexican  beetles.  Pack¬ 
ing  will  start  about  July  10th.  • 

PORTLAND,  ORE.,  June  25  —  Bluelake: 
Crop  just  coming  through  the  ground. 
Crop  looks  good  and  if  we  do  not  get 
too  long  of  a  hot  dry  spell,  which  we  are 
having  right  now,  should  have  a  90  per 
cent  crop. 

HUNGERFORD,  PA.,  July  1 — Stringless: 
Crop  progressing  slowly.  Continued  cool 
weather  retarding  growth.  Expect  to 
start  packing  July  10th.  Bean  beetles 
beginning  to  appear  in  quantity. 

TOMATOES 

GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO.,  June  27  — 
Planted  crop  May  10th  and  had  very 
good  results  with  few  losses.  Curley  Top 
caused  by  White  Fly,  hit  plants  about 
June  17th,  and  to  date  we  have  suffered 
a  10  per  cent  loss  in  plants.  Some  fields 
are  affected  worse  than  others  so  it  is 
hard  to  tell  what  the  loss  will  be.  Do  not 
think  the  pest  has  run  its  full  course  as 
yet.  Spraying  has  had  good  effect  on 
healthy  plants  which  are  doing  better 
than  last  year. 

MUNCIE,  IND.,  July  3 — Crop  ten  days 
late,  less  disease  than  for  past  three 
years. 

MARYDEL,  MD.,  July  1 — 100  per  cent 
condition. 

PHALANX,  N.  j.,  June  30 — Crops  in  this 
section  growing  very  nicely  in  spite  of 
too  much  rain  and  cold  night  with  little 
or  no  sunshine. 


WAYNESVILLE,  N.  c.,  June  26 — Too  early 
to  estimate  crop,  so  far  looking  very  well. 

HUNGERFORD,  PA.,  July  1 — Crop  pro¬ 
gressing  nicely.  Vines  have  good  color 
and  growth. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  June  24  —  Plants 
looking  good.  No  particular  infestation. 
If  water  holds  out,  good  crop  should 
result. 

FRUITS 

PORTLAND,  ORE.,  June  25  —  Apricots: 
Crop  about  80  per  cent  in  the  North¬ 
west,  quality  good.  Having  been  able 
to  get  our  tonnage  of  Blenheim  and 
Tilton,  we  expect  to  start  canning  July 
1st.  Prices  very  firm. 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH.,  June  27 — Cher¬ 
ries:  Crop  in  Michigan  far  less  than 
first  indications.  Heavy  bloom  did  not 
set.  There  will  not  be  over  65  to  70  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  crop  at  the  most. 
Some  estimates  indicate  less  than  the 
above. 

E.  JORDAN,  MICH.,  June  28  —  Cher¬ 
ries,  Red  Sour:  Estimated  85  per  cent 
of  last  year  as  our  territory  escaped  shot 
hole  damage  last  year.  Some  Michigan 
canners  booked  a  few  cherries  at  $4.50 
for  new  pack  then  withdrew.  Now  every 
buyer  claims  they  are  offered  this  price. 

E.  JORDAN,  MICH.,  June  28 — Red  Rasp¬ 
berries  :  Pack  here  will  be  small  on 
account  of  competition  for  the  limited 
tonnage  from  truckers. 


OTHER  CROPS 

PORTLAND,  ORE.,  June  25 — Asparagus: 
Crop  of  All  Green  did  not  produce  the 
usual  tonnage  on  account  of  the  dry  hot 
spring  and  cold  nights  in  the  growing 
districts  of  Northwest  Oregon,  .“ind 
Washington.  Otherwise  quality  was  ^  -od 
as  usual. 

E.  JORDAN,  MICH.,  June  28 — Beets  ..nd 
Carrots :  Both  crops  are  about  two  w  3ks 
later  than  usual. 

WAYNESVILLE,  N.  c.,  June  26 — Beets  nd 
Okra :  Too  early  to  tell  about  these  ci  )S. 
So  far  they  look  very  good. 

WAYNESVILLE,  N.  c.,  June  26 — Spinr  ,h: 
Pack  just  completed  with  about  35  uer 
cent  crop.  Will  make  50  per  cent  ,;i'0 
rate  delivery  on  future  sales. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.,  June  25  —  Spinr.’h: 
Spring  crop  is  large  and  of  very  i.  gh 
quality  of  which  the  larger  portion  .,.ues 
into  the  frozen  pack. 
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GOING  TO  THE  DOGS  BECOMES  BIG  BUSINESS 

A  BUSINESS  can  go  to  the  dogs  and  still  be  a 
great  success.  Don’t,  however,  take  this  state¬ 
ment  too  literally  for  this  is  only  a  reference 
to  the  canned  and  prepared  foods  which  make  for  a 
happier  and  healthier  life  for  the  nation’s  cats  and 
dogs.  The  idea  seems  to  have  taken  equally  well  with 
their  masters,  judging  by  the  sales  graph  of  this 
product. 

Catering  to  the  canine  population  of  the  country  has 
developed  into  an  industry  giving  employment  to 
thousands.  The  last  Census  of  Manufactures  placed  a 
value  of  over  twenty-five  million  dollars  on  the  cat  and 
dog  food  produced  that  year.  Fifteen  years  ago  only 
a  few  thousand  cases  were  marketed  annually,  but  by 
1935  the  output  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  the 
Census  Bureau  made  it  a  separate  classification.  A 
further  breakdown  was  made  in  1937,  when  the  can¬ 
ned  product  was  shown  separately  with  a  value  of  over 
twenty  million  dollars,  and,  in  addition,  the  dog  biscuit 
and  dried  food  totaled  more  than  seven  million  dollars. 

All  of  this  ties  in  with  agriculture,  which  is  the 
source  of  practically  all  the  raw  material  except  a  few 
brands  which  contain  fish  meat.  Rover,  if  he  is  city 
bred  or  has  a  good  family  background,  no  longer  has  to 
depend  upon  scraps  from  the  family  table  or  leftovers 
from  the  daily  meals.  He  can  really  get  everything  a 
good  dog  needs  except  dessert.  He  has  his  choice,  or 


rather  his  master’s  selection,  of  canned  food  put  up  in 
a  dozen  combinations. 

Variety  is  the  spice  of  canned  dog  food,  and  the  key¬ 
note  of  each  brand  is  a  balanced  diet  with  just  the 
right  amount  of  protein,  carbohydrates,  and  even  vita¬ 
mins  for  any  size  or  breed  of  dog.  A  wide  choice  of 
food  is  offered  including  cereals,  cheese,  meats  from 
packing  houses,  horse  meat,  fish,  cod-liver  oil,  and  other 
dainty  dog  tidbits  too  numerous  to  mention.  Glancing 
over  the  labels  is  like  reading  a  cafeteria  bill  of  fare. 
No  wonder  that  one  radio  advertising  program  starts 
off  with  the  joyous  barking  of  a  dog  well  fed. 

This  lusty  infant  industry  gives  employment  to 
thousands  in  the  canneries  and  other  thousands  in 
distributing  and  promoting  sales,  and  this  new  outlet 
for  grains  and  meat  reaches  back  to  the  farm  to  help 
stabilize  production  there. 

When  the  idea  was  still  young  much  of  the  canned 
dog  food  was  partly  meat  from  wild  horses,  rounded  up 
in  the  more  rugged,  unsettled  sections  of  Western 
States,  or  from  worn-out  city  horses.  As  the  dog  food 
industry  grew  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  larger  and 
more  dependable  supply  of  raw  material.  Soon  the 
meat  packers  found  canned  dog  food  an  ideal  avenue 
to  dispose  of  meat  and  meat  byproducts  not  readily 
marketable  otherwise.  Thus  it  enables  farmers  to 
market  some  of  their  surpluses  too. 


LANGSENMMP  UNITS 


#  Lanssenkamp  units  reduce  the 
cost  of  production — save  time,  save 
product,  produce  a  larger  quantity 
of  marketable  product  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  dollar.  These  advantages 
are  easily  demonstrated.  They 
have  been  proved  by  experience 
in  many  plants. 

ARE  KEYS 


9  While  reducing  the  cost  of 
production,  Langsenkamp  units 
step  up  the  quality.  They  have 
lifted  quality  manufacturing  from 
the  high  cost  class  and,  to  a  great 
degree,  have  mide'  quality  pro¬ 
duction  automatic.  These  adv- 
tanages  greatly  widen  the  profit 
margin. 


Indiana  Juice  Extracto 


PROFIT-BUILUING 


9  Langsenkamp  units  speed  pro¬ 
duction  throughout  the  production 
line.  A  production  line  compos¬ 
ed  exclusively  of  Langsenkamp 
Equipment  assures  positive  depend¬ 
ability  of  operation  and  maximum 
volume  of  out-put. 

Units 

PRODUCTION 

9  Write  F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Indi¬ 
ana,  for  information  on  your  requirements.  The  Langsenkamp 
Line  is  complete.  Catalog  upon  request. 


Juice  Heating 


Indiana  E-Z  Adjust  Pulper 


Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 


Kook-More  Koils  and  Units 


Sanitary  Brush  Finisher 
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BEIICIOUS 


OEUCIOUS 


ji’iQnDfnjfp  so^j 


EXPEDITION 

TO  THE 

SOUTH  POLE 


USING 


mODERN  * 

DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 


I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


TOMATO  ^nd^ITRUS 

JUICE  FILLER 

Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree,  Clear  Soups  etc. 

Fruits,  String  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 
speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  absolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes:  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 

AYARS  IVEAOHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Quiet  Half-Market  Week  —  Good  Many 
Futures  Sold — Buyers  Not  Satisfied  With 
the  Too-Low  Prices — One  Instance — Short 
Canning  Seasons  the  Rule — A  Turn  to  Better 
Prices  May  Be  Near. 

THE  MARKET — A  quiet  canned 
foods  market  has  been  made  even 
quieter  by  the  July  4th  holiday, 
and  the  fact  that  many  brokers 
and  jobbers  made  it  a  week-end 
holiday.  So  the  week  was  cut  in 
half.  There  is  buying,  not  of  very 
large  calibre,  but  apparently  there 
were  more  far-sighted  distributors 
who  saw  the  wisdom  of  buying 
futures,  in  peas  and  other  products, 
than  was  generally  supposed.  And 
now  they  are  taking  in  their  pur¬ 
chases,  and  they  feel  comfortable 
about  them,  as  well  they  may.  Be¬ 
cause  more  and  more  traders  are 
beginning  to  see  that  a  very  big 
bulge  upwards  in  prices  is  not  only 
easily  possible  on  account  of  world 
food  conditions,  but  very  likely. 
Six  months  from  now,  and  possibly 
in  less  time,  the  sellers  of  canned 
foods  at  today’s  prices  may  have  a 
very  weak  feeling  in  the  pits  of 
their  stomachs.  And  those  buyers 
who  are  still  waiting,  for  heaven 
knows  what,  since  prices  are  known 
to  be  at  or  below  cost,  will  take 
themselves  out  on  the  lot  and  do 
srme  place  kicking.  Our  pity  goes 
ont  to  the  canners  who  must  sell, 
biit  none  for  any  who  just  sell.  If 
tl  e  food  market  is  not  in  the 
SI  ongest  position  it  ever  occupied 
—  even  if  its  leaders  do  not  see  it 
tj  Ht  way — then  there  is  no  logic 
It  t  in  nature. 

While  some  poor  tomato  canners 
a  >  selling  future  2s  at  — you 

k  ow  they  are  not  “selling”  them, 
tl  "y’ve  got  to  take  the  orders  to 
c  er  loans  for  cans,  plants  and 
0  ^rating  money,  etc.,  —  buying 
a,  >nts  remain  unsatisfied  with  the 
ft  low  prices,  and  in  one  instance 
a  least,  they  ran  into  a  hornet’s 
11  .t.  Wisconsin  pea  canners  are 


as  mad  as  heck  with  The  Biddle 
Purchasing  Co.,  for  a  circular  put 
out  under  date  of  June  25th,  and 
which  said,  in  part:  “Alaska  pros¬ 
pects  excellent.  Growing  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  well  nigh  perfect, 
and  with  canning  operations  reach¬ 
ing  maximum  proportions  this 
week,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast 
anything  but  a  large  pack.  Further¬ 
more  if  cool  weather  continues  for 
another  ten  days,  the  quality  will 
be  tops,  with  plenty  of  standards 
if  the  weather  suddenly  turns  hot 
for  a  few  days.”  The  bulletin 
ends:  “In  the  last  few  days  offers 
down  to  70c  on  2s  standard  4 
Alaskas  and  a  few  even  lower  have 
hit  the  market,  but  there  have  been 
no  takers.  The  same  holds  true  of 
bids  on  No.  2  good  extra  standard 
3  Alaskas  under  85c.  This  and 
next  week  should  tell  the  story  on 
the  trend  of  prices  on  new  packed 
Wisconsin  territory;  should  check 
closely  from  day  to  day.” 

On  July  1st  a  leading  canner  of 
that  State  posted  all  his  brokers 
and  buyers,  pointing  out  that  the 
weather  has  been  ideal,  cool,  balmy 
and  delightful,  with  no  change  for 
a  solid  week,  and  that  this  has  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  hold  strict  control 
over  the  fine  quality.  He  said  the 
bulk  of  his  early  Junes  are  Fancy; 
next,  extra  standard,  with  very 
few  standards.  With  good  acre¬ 
age  and  good  crops  the  field  men 
have  been  instructed  to  slaughter 
fields  to  get  quality,  and  to  keep  a 
million  miles  away  from  standards. 
And  he  adds  that  he  feels  sure 
other  canners  have  done  the  same 
thing.  And  he  emphasizes  the  true 
story  he  is  telling  so  that  there  can 
be  no  misunderstanding. 

The  Merchandising  Committee  of 
the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association 
back  up  this  canner’s  assertions, 
and  point  out  the  ambiguity  about 
the  70  cents  price,  since  it  is  not 
clear  whether  a  canner  offered  at 
that  price,  or  a  buyer  tried  to  get 
the  goods,  and  all  canners  are  sure 
that  the  price  came  from  the  buyer 
side.  The  way  of  the  market  rigger 


is  hard  now,  and  more  power  to  the 
canners  to  make  it  even  harder. 

It  is  true  that  the  quality  of  the 
pea  pack  this  spring  has  been  uni¬ 
formly  high.  How  could  it  be  other¬ 
wise?  The  season  to  date  has  been 
abnormally  cool,  with  frequent  and 
abundant  rains.  This  serves  to  keep 
the  vines  green  and  tender,  and 
permits  the  canners  to  handle  the 
crops  in  order,  for  the  good  quality 
which  naturally  every  canner 
strives  for.  Now  it  merely  needs 
some  selling  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  canners,  and  if  they  can  run 
down  and  scotch  the  rumors  they 
will  get  the  reward  of  quality 
goods.  And  they  are  doing  just 
that. 

Notice  that  California  has  ex¬ 
perienced  a  short  season  on  every 
pack  yet  attempted;  the  same  was 
true  of  every  pack  in  the  far  south 
where  the  early  goods  normally 
come  from.  It  seems  to  be  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  year,  and  you  had 
better  take  it  into  your  calcula¬ 
tions.  This  is  a  year  when  you  can 
make  money,  if  you  have  the  back¬ 
bone  to  try.  But  you  must  learn 
to  disbelieve  the  rumors  (just  tell 
the  fellows  to  go  buy  where  he  got 
that  quotation)  put  a  profit-show¬ 
ing  price  on  your  goods,  and  then 
don’t  let  anyone  bamboosle  you  out 
of  the  goods  for  any  less.  A  profit 
ought  to  be  worth  fighting  for ;  but 
you  will  have  to  learn  the  knack  of 
seeing  an  order  get  away  from  you 
every  now  and  then — and  be  glad 
you  did  not  take  it,  and  make  the 
loss.  Any  decent  buyer  will  admire 
you  the  more  for  having  a  price  and 
sticking  to  it;  and  who  wants  the 
business  of  the  bargain-hunters! 
The  hardest  work  they  do  is  to  dig 
up  one  sucker  after  another,  to  take 
the  goods  away  without  profit ;  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  possibility 
of  building  a  permanent  business 
with  anyone  of  them,  and  least  of 
all  with  the  buying  agents. 

These  things  are  highly  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  canners  of  every 
product  in  cans,  and  especially  so 
this  year,  for  it  is  morally  certain 
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there  will  be  a  lot  of  weeping  in 
this  industry  over  having  sold  their 
goods  too  low,  in  face  of  the  better 
prices  almost  bound  to  come. 

You  have  the  market  prices  on 
their  regular  pages,  and  you  will 
note  a  large  number  of  price  quo¬ 
tations  by  leading  canners  in  the 
market  reports  which  follow.  Many 
cf  you  are  flooded  with  quotations 
purporting  to  represent  the  canned 
icods  prices ;  but  look  at  them  care¬ 
fully  ;  compare  them  with  these 
quotations,  and  don’t  get  fooled. 
Some  canners  get  very  sore  when 
buying  agents  or  brokers  send 
them  such  quotations,  as  they  see 
in  it  the  idea  that  the  sender  takes 
them  to  be  fools.  The  reaction  is 
more  pronounced  today  than  ever 
before — these  market  wreckers  get 
some  very  straight  from  the  shoul¬ 
der  talks — and  that  is  all  to  the 
good. 

We  hope  you  have  had  a 
Glorious  Holiday,  and  that  you 
have  felt  a  great  feeling  of  grati¬ 
tude  well  up  in  your  hearts  that  we 
can  enjoy  our  Independence  and 
freedom  as  we  do,  and  that  you 
told  Him  so. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Market  Well  Sustained — A  Feeling  That  It 
Is  Time  To  Buy — Del  Monte  Prices — Tomato 
Canners  Must  Change  Their  Views — Rain 
Damage — Beans  in  Demand — Corn 
Unchanged — Fish  Firm. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  July  5,  1940. 

THE  SITUATION  —  Further  an¬ 
nouncement  of  tentative  opening 
prices  for  1940  pack  canned  fruits, 
coupled  with  a  well-sustained  spot 
market  with  respect  to  most  canned 
foods,  featured  the  week’s  market. 
Trading  ebbed  off  in  mid-week,  due 
to  Thursday’s  holiday,  some  inter¬ 
ests  remaining  shut  down  Friday 
and  Saturday  to  make  a  long  week¬ 
end  of  it.  Jobbing  inquiry  for 
prompt  shipment  canned  foods 
showed  a  little  more  animation  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  Reports  of  rain  dam¬ 
age  to  canning  crops  in  the  mid- 
western  area  imparted  still  more 
confidence  to  the  trade  in  mid-week. 

THE  OUTLOOK — While  the  war 
situation  abroad  has  the  jobbing 


trade  in  an  unsettled  mood  with 
respect  to  forward  purchasing 
policy,  there  is  a  growing  realiza¬ 
tion  among  wholesale  distributors 
that  further  procrastination  in 
purchasing  may  cause  them  to 
“miss  the  boat”  entirely  in  the 
event  that  current  firmness  holds. 
Then,  too,  the  talk  of  probable 
famine  in  Europe  next  winter,  with 
its  indicated  heavier  drain  on  ex¬ 
port  foodstuffs  from  the  United 
States,  is  coming  in  for  increasing 
attention  as  a  potential  market 
factor  this  year.  Hence,  while 
there  is  relatively  little  speculative 
forward  buying  interest,  jobbers 
are  showing  an  increasing  inclina¬ 
tion  to  cover  moderately  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  fall  and  winter  require¬ 
ments. 

CALPAK  NAMES  PRICES  —  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  during 
the  week  announced  tentative  open¬ 
ing  prices  on  Royal  Anne  cherries 
and  fruit  cocktail.  “Del  Monte”, 
fruit  cocktail  prices  guaranteed 
against  formal  opening  prices, 
when  named,  follow:  Buffet,  62i4c; 
Is,  $1.05;  2s,  $1.30;  21/2S,  $1.75; 
10s,  $5.85,  f.  o.  b.  Coast,  for  ship¬ 
ment  before  September  30.  Tenta¬ 
tive  opening  prices  on  Royal  Anne 
cherries  are:  Standards,  Is,  $1.20; 
21/2S,  $1.95;  10s,  $7.00;  “Del 

Monte”,  Buffet,  80c;  Is,  $1.32i/>; 
2s,  $1.70;  21/2S,  $2,221/0  ;  10s,  $7.50, 
for  shipment  prior  to  December  31. 

NEW  PACK  ’cots — A  leading  in¬ 
dependent  during  the  week  an¬ 
nounced  prices  on  new  pack  Blen¬ 
heim  apricots  as  follows :  Halves, 
fancy  2i/os,  $2.15;  choice  2Vos, 
$1.85;  standard  2V2S,  $1.65;  fancy 
10s,  $7.25;  choice  10s,  $6.50;  stan¬ 
dard  10s,  $5.60;  Whole  peeled, 
fancy  2V2S,  $2.15;  choice,  $1.85; 
fancy  10s,  $7.25;  choice,  $6.50; 
fancy  Is,  $1.25;  choice,  $1.15; 
Whole  unpeeled,  choice  Is,  $1.00; 
choice  2i/>s,  $1.55;  choice  10s, 
$5.50. 

CANNED  PEACHES — Independents 
were  quoting  new  pack  cling 
peaches  on  the  basis  of  $1.12l^  for 
standard  2V2S  and  $1.2214  for 
choice  2i/4s,  with  scattered  offer¬ 
ings  at  $1.10  and  $1.20  noted  in 
some  quarters  of  the  market,  all 
f.  o.  b.  Coast.  Some  buying  in¬ 
terest  is  reported  to  have  developed 


at  these  levels.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  buyers  are  showing  a  dis¬ 
position  to  wait  until  the  full  line 
of  prices  on  new  pack  fruits  are 
available. 

TOMATOES  —  Buyers  have  come 
into  the  market  for  new  pack  in 
better  volume  during  the  week,  and 
canners  who  were  willing  to  make 
commitments  at  slight  concessions 
under  general  going  prices  have 
been  able  to  book  up  a  fair  volume, 
it  is  stated.  On  standard  2s,  60  to 
65  cents  about  tells  the  story,  with 
10s  at  $2.50  and  upwards.  These 
prices  do  not  seem  to  adequately 
reflect  the  market  position,  when 
improved  export  demand  is  taken 
into  consideration,  but  apparently 
the  market  cannot  work  into  better 
position  until  some  low  sellers 
among  the  canners  change  their 
views  marketwise. 

PEAS — Reports  of  extensive  rain 
damage  to  the  new  crop  of  canning 
peas  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
aroused  interest  in  trade  circles 
this  week.  It  is  uncertain,  as  yet, 
just  how  extensive  this  damage 
was,  but  in  view  of  the  heavy  acre¬ 
age  this  season,  buyers  are  some¬ 
what  disposed  to  discount  the  re¬ 
ports.  Midwestern  packers  gen¬ 
erally  have  been  quoting  80  cents 
minimum  on  standards  for  new 
pack,  with  southern  canners  at  an 
inside  figure  of  75  cents.  However, 
the  market  in  the  south  is  looking 
better  and  if  present  trends  con¬ 
tinue,  an  80-cent  minimum  in  that 
area  in  the  immediate  future  is 
within  the  realm  of  probability. 

BEANS — New  pack  southern  stan¬ 
dard  green  beans  are  coming  in  for 
some  demand,  with  the  market 
quoted  at  60  to  65  cents  per  dozen, 
while  extra  standards  are  67  Vi  to 
70  cents  with  most  sellers.  IV*  d- 
western  canners  are  quoting  exi  ra 
standards  at  an  inside  of  70  cei.is, 
factory,  this  week. 

CORN — Routine  buying  of  s  ot 
corn  is  reported,  and  the  market 
seems  well  established  at  85  ce  its 
per  dozen  for  fancy  bantam,  bi  th 
for  Maine  and  New  York  St  te 
pack.  Some  buyers  are  looking -3r 
an  opening  basis  of  85  cents  t'  is 
season,  but  representative  canners 
as  yet  have  not  come  out  with  their 
price  views  on  1940  pack.  Southern 
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standard  corn  is  unchanged,  and 
moving  in  hand-to-mouth  volume. 

TUNA — Reports  from  the  Coast 
Indicate  that  this  season’s  pack  is 
running  ahead  of  1939,  but  the 
inarket  continues  to  hold  at  prices 
considerably  over  last  year’s  levels, 
with  movement  good.  Canners  are 
holding  the  market  at  a  range  of 
$5.25  to  $5.50,  and  it  is  reported 
that  packers  are  now  using  flakes 
in  larger  quantities  in  their  stan¬ 
dard  packs,  thus  creating  some¬ 
what  of  a  shortage  of  this  grade. 

SALMON — Coast  reports  indicate 
firmness  in  reds,  with  the  market 
holding  at  a  range  of  $2.35  to  $2.40, 
with  offerings  at  the  old  minimum 
level  of  $2.30  cleared.  Alaska  pinks 
also  reflect  firmness,  sellers  quoting 
$1.50  inside,  while  chums  are 
steady  at  $1.35.  It  is  reported  that 
considerable  additional  export  busi¬ 
ness  on  both  chums  and  pinks  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  past  week,  and 
further  export  inquiries  are  now  in 
the  market.  Reports  on  the  new 
pack  indicate  that  the  Columbia 
River  production  is  running  far  be¬ 
low  former  years,  with  the  pack  of 
sockeyes  on  the  Copper  River  also 
extremely  light.  The  early  run  of 
Chinooks  at  Cook  Inlet  was  fair  this 
season.  Labor  difficulties  have 
again  slowed  operations  at  some 
points  in  Alaska.  Because  of  the 
uncertain  pack  outlook  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  foreign  buying  interest  in 
the  market,  canners  are  withhold¬ 
ing  action  on  naming  of  opening 
prices  for  1940  pack  until  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  more  clarified. 

SARDINES — New  pack  Maine  sar- 
d'nes  have  been  moving  out  well, 
V,  ith  the  run  showing  some  im¬ 


provement  during  the  past  fort¬ 
night.  Canners  continue  to  quote 
quarter  keyless  oils  at  $3.25,  f.  o.  b. 
Eastport,  with  this  price  reportedly 
shaded  10  to  15  cents  per  case  in 
isolated  instances  in  recent  trans¬ 
actions. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Tomatoes  Firmer — Demand  For  Corn — Crop 
Outlook  Poor — Indiana  Shipping  New  Pack 
Peas — Delivering  Asparagus  Short — Cherry 
Crop  Light — Fruits  Generally  Firm — The 
Grocery  Octopus. 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  July  5,  1940. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  local  houses  took  semi¬ 
annual  inventory  last  week-end. 
The  results  were  no  doubt  satis¬ 
factory  as  a  spirit  of  optimism 
prevailed  and  the  trade  as  a  whole 
are  feeling  good. 

The  market  was  disturbed  some¬ 
what  by  unexpected  low  prices  on 
fruit  cocktail  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  also  reports  that  a  large 
Alaska  pea  pack  was  being  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Middlewest. 

TOMATOES — The  market  is  defi¬ 
nitely  firmer.  No.  21/2  tin  stan¬ 
dards  in  Indiana  and  surrounding 
States  are  quite  scarce  and  cannot 
be  had  at  under  85c  factory. 

A  few  No.  2  tin  standards  are 
still  available  at  60c  factory,  but 
the  majority  of  holders  are  main¬ 
taining  a  62 1/2C  to  65c  factory  basis. 

No.  10  tin  tomatoes  are  without 
interest  and  the  going  prices  range 
from  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

There  are  very  few  quotations 
on  1940  packing.  It  is  said  that 


the  rather  wet  Spring  has  not  made 
for  good  prospects  for  the  coming 
crop. 

CORN — No.  2  tin  standard  white 
corn  has  been  wanted,  particularly 
from  agricultural  districts  through¬ 
out  the  Middlewest  and  Southwest. 
621/2C  seems  to  be  bottom  with  the 
next  grade  held  at  671/2  for  extra 
standard  white  as  well  as  yellow. 

Reports  continue  to  reach  Chi¬ 
cago  over  the  poor  outlook  for  the 
corn  crop  throughout  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley.  The  stand  is  small 
and  corn  is  not  anywhere  near 
“knee-high  by  the  4th.” 

PEAS — Indiana  canners  have  fin¬ 
ished  their  run  with  a  larger  pack 
than  was  anticipated.  The  call 
has  been  persistent  and  wide  with 
the  result  that  most  of  the  Hoosier 
canners  have  sold  and  already 
shipped  out  a  goodly  portion  of 
their  standard  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas 
that  were  sold  at  75c  factory.  One 
does  not  hear  of  any  lower  prices. 

Wisconsin  is  running  heavily  on 
Alaskas  now  with  some  canners  in 
the  Western  part  of  the  State  fin¬ 
ishing  this  week.  No.  2  tin  stan¬ 
dard  Wisconsin  Early  Junes  or 
No.  4  Alaskas  are  also  quoted  at 
75c  factory. 

It  is  a  little  early  to  obtain  full 
and  complete  estimates  as  to  the 
various  qualities,  how  the  pack  has 
run  as  applied  to  fancies,  choice, 
and  standard  grades,  as  well  as 
the  sieve  sizes. 

It  looks  like  a  good  big  pack  and 
no  doubt  the  Pea  Co-operative  will 
find  it  expedient  to  put  on  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  such  as  that  of 
some  year  or  so  ago. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Short  deliveries 
have  been  announced  by  several 
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prominent  factors,  particularly  on 
the  all  green.  Illinois  pack  did  not 
come  up  to  expectations.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  some  shading  of  prices  has 
been  noted  on  the  natural,  but  all 
green  and  white  are  firm  at  list. 

GREEN  &  WAX  BEANS — Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  canners  seem  bent 
upon  cleaning  up  all  of  their  last 
year’s  goods  but  the  trade  as  a 
whole  have  taken  these  spot  offer¬ 
ings  and  the  market  has  held  firm. 

No.  10  tin  green  and  wax  beans 
of  all  kinds  are  scarce,  likewise 
No.  1  tins.  A  few  No.  2  tin  extra 
standard  cut  green  as  well  as  extra 
standard  cut  wax  are  available  at 

721/2C. 

BEETS — Spots  are  all  but  cleaned 
up.  The  new  pack  will  come  on  a 
bare  market.  Extreme  wet  weather 
late  last  month  necessitated  some 
replanting  and  has  made  canners 
more  cautious  about  booking 
futures. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — Large  gov¬ 
ernment  buying  plus  an  English 
demand,  has  made  for  a  strong 
market  and  authorities  say  that  it 
is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time 
before  a  further  advance  will  occur. 

R.  s.  P.  CHERRIES  —  Packing  has 
started  in  a  small  way  in  Southern 
Michigan  and  Northern  Ohio.  Very 
few  prices  are  to  be  had.  New  York 
State  as  well  as  Northern  Michigan 
report  a  crop  of  at  least  20  if  not 
30  per  cent  less  than  1939. 

GRAPEFRUIT  &  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
— The  market  is  quiet.  Not  much 
buying  going  on.  Chains  and  job¬ 
bers  report  excellent  movement 
from  the  shelf.  Some  prices  are: 
No.  2  fancy  grapefruit  segments, 
97V2C;  No.  2  fancy  grapefruit 
juice,  70c;  No.  2  fancy  orange 
juice,  70c.  These  prices  f.  0.  b. 
Tampa,  Florida. 

CALIFORNIA  —  Canners  of  fruit 
cocktail  came  out  with  some  ex¬ 
treme  low  prices,  which  made  some 
of  the  trade  hesitant.  A  goodly 
booking,  however,  was  had.  A  few 
California  canners  have  also  dis¬ 
turbed  the  market  on  new  pack 
cling  peaches  with  $1.10  for  No. 
21/2  standard  and  $1.20  on  No.  21/2 
choice,  more  freely  quoted. 

The  apricot  movement  is  better, 
but  confined  largely  to  the  top 


quality  grades.  The  Pacific  North¬ 
west  is  offering  some  unpeeled 
whole  apricots. 

PEARS — Washington  canners  that 
named  an  opening  of  $1.65  on  No. 
21/2  choice  have  sold  all  they  cared 
to  book  and  have  withdrawn  from 
the  market. 

Berries,  such  as  red  raspberries, 
strawberries,  loganberries,  etc., 
have  moved  in  routine  way. 

Royal  Anne  Cherries  and  black 
cherries  have  shared  in  a  better 
demand. 

BLUEBERRIES  —  Heavy  S.  A.  P. 
bookings  on  both  the  canned  item 
as  well  as  frozen  have  been  re¬ 
corded.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 
prominent  blueberry  factors  in 
Maine  will  not  quote  definitely  until 
in  early  August. 

THE  FISH  LINE — California  sar¬ 
dines  about  cleaned  up.  Maine  pack 
seriously  short.  Shrimp  in  light 
supply  with  a  firm  market.  Salmon 
is  moving  in  goodly  quantities. 
Tuna  market  is  well  sustained. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  OCTOPUS — In  the  recent 
House  Ways  and  Means  Sub¬ 
committee  hearings,  the  following 
was  stated  by  Representative 
Patman : 

“Something  must  be  done  to  stop 
these  few  who  have  gone  beyond 
the  point  of  efficiency  and  have 
reached  a  point  where  by  mere 
power  and  size  they  are  able  to 
force  producers  and  manufacturers 
to  sell  them  at  their  own  prices. 
Something  should  be  done  about 
that  part  of  the  chain  store  system. 

“If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  it  will 
restore  individual  initiative  and 
give  more  opportunities  and 
privileges. 

“If  we  pass  this  bill,  the  good, 
efficient  small  business  man  will  be 
given  a  chance.  But  he  will  not 
have  a  monopoly.  And  there  will 
be  no  umbrella  held  over  the  in¬ 
efficient  one. 

“A  better  market  will  be  given 
to  the  farmers.  More  competition 
will  be  assured  for  the  consumers.” 

Even  though  the  Patman  Bill 
was  killed  by  the  subcommittee,  the 
facts  as  above  outlined,  should  be 
kept  prominently  before  the  readers 
of  this  column. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

All  Canning  Seasons  Short  —  Packs  Sold 
Out — Price  Lists  Show  Gaping  Holes — 
Apricots  Tending  Upwards — The  Prices. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  July  3rd,  1940. 

SHORT  SEASONS  —  Outstanding 
features  of  the  canning  season  to 
date  have  been  the  comparatively 
short  periods  during  which  the 
pack  of  respective  items  have  been 
made  and  the  heavy  early  sales. 
The  spinach  season  was  a  short  one, 
with  the  size  of  the  pack  in  keeping, 
and  practically  all  the  pack  has  long 
since  been  disposed  of,  with  many 
packers  making  prorate  deliveries. 
The  packing  of  asparagus  got  under 
way  later  than  usual,  but  the  full 
quota  of  grass  was  handled.  Early 
sales  have  been  heavy  and  some 
packers  are  already  sold  out  of 
many  items.  The  cherry  crop  was 
light  and  packing  was  over  in  a  few 
days.  Apricots  are  a  light  crop  and 
in  some  districts  the  fruit  had  to 
be  handled  within  a  few  days.  Be¬ 
fore  the  passing  of  July,  operations 
will  be  under  w'ay  on  peaches. 

PRICES — Under  date  of  June  26 
the  California  Packing  Corporation 
brought  out  1940  formal  opening 
prices  on  Del  Monte  brand  canned 
asparagus.  These  are  exactly  the 
same  as  the  tentative  prices  quoted 
in  May  but  out  of  a  total  of  49 
items  in  the  list,  23  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  as  sold  out,  this  showing 
being  made  but  three  days  follow¬ 
ing  the  official  closing  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  season.  Of  six  items  in  Del 
Monte  No.  2^2  square  peeled  as¬ 
paragus  but  one  remains  available, 
Mammoth  in  green  tipped.  In 
unpeeled  all  six  items  are  sold  out. 
Also  sold  out  in  Del  Monte  brand 
are  white  Colossal  in  No.  1  squ;  re 
tips,  picnic  tins  and  No.  10s  in 
salad  points,  green  tipped  t  nd 
white.  Colossal  size  tips  in  pic  .ic 
tins,  and  No.  2  tall  round  in  Mr  ay 
Washington  all  green  asparaj  as 
and  picnic  tins  in  Mary  Washington 
tips.  Many  items  in  other  brai  Is 
have  also  been  sold  out  at  this  ea.iy 
date.  Similar  showings  are  reporljd 
by  other  large  operators,  indicating 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  n  ;:W 
pack  has  already  been  disposed  of. 
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APRICOTS — San  Joaquin  and  Sac¬ 
ramento  Valley  packers  of  apricots 
ire  through  for  the  season,  with 
the  output  rather  less  than  had 
oeen  estimated,  even  considering 
.he  light  crop.  Even  in  the  San 
r'rancisco  East  Bay  district  pack¬ 
ing  is  over  with  most  packers,  with 
activity  now  centering  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  Most  of  the  Blen¬ 
heims  purchased  were  on  the  basis 
of  $75  a  ton,  but  some  holdings  of 
especially  fine  fruit  brought  more. 
Already  the  trade  is  talking  of 
higher  prices  on  this  fruit  as  the 
season  advances. 

CHERRIES  —  Tentative  opening 
prices  on  canned  Royal  Anne  cher¬ 
ries  have  been  brought  out  by  the 
California  Packing  Corporation.  Del 
Monte  brand  is  quoted  at  80  cents 
for  buffet,  $1.32i/)  for  No.  1  tall, 
$1.70  for  No.  2  tall,  $2.22  !/>  for 
No.  2V2,  and  $7.50  for  No,  10.  Stan¬ 
dards  are  quoted  at  $1.20  for  No.  1 
tall,  $1.95  for  No.  2i/>  and  $7.00 
for  No,  10.  Water  cherries  are 
priced  at  $4.50  for  No.  10,  with 
choice  in  water  at  $1.65  for  No.  2 
tall.  The  prices  are  f.  o.  b,  Cali¬ 
fornia  shipping  point.  If  shipped 
from  Pacific  Northwest  common 
point  or  dock,  deductions  of  two 
and  a  half  cents  to  37 cents  a 
dozen  may  be  made  from  the  listed 
quotations,  according  to  can  size. 

COCKTAIL — Several  packers  have 
come  out  during  the  past  few  days 
with  tentative  opening  prices  on 
fruit  cocktail.  For  featured  brands 
these  are  largely  621/2  cents  for 
buffet,  $1.05  for  No.  1  tall,  $1.30 
for  No.  2  tall,  $1.75  for  No.  2>/, 
and  $5.85  for  No.  10.  Some  packers 
specify  delivery  before  September 
30.  These  prices  are  a  little  below 
tl  e  quotations  that  have  been  pre- 
v  iling  on  spot  and  some  holders  of 
0’  1  pack  are  meeting  them  for 
ii  mediate  shipment.  Fruit  cock- 
t..  1  has  been  gradually  supplanting 
f  fits  for  salad  in  popular  favor, 
b  t  there  is  quite  a  carry-over  on 
h  nd  from  last  year. 

PEARS — Bartlett  pears  promise  a 
s  aller  crop  in  California  than  last 
y  ir,  but  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
t  3  very  reverse  is  true.  The  crop 

•  the  Coast  as  a  whole  will  not 
V.  jy  much  from  that  of  1939.  Few 
p  irs  seem  available  in  the  No.  2 


tall  can  in  Fancy,  Choice  or  Stan¬ 
dard  grades,  and  some  packers  are 
very  closely  sold  up  on  No.  21/28. 

FISH — The  canned  fish  market  is 
very  firm,  with  indications  of 
higher  prices  on  some  lines.  A 
prominent  packer  of  salmon  reports 
that  during  the  past  ten  days  sales 
of  No.  1  tall  Alaska  Reds  have  been 
three  times  those  of  any  similar 
period  in  recent  weeks.  Talk  of 
a  higher  price  on  this  item  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  aired  on  the  street. 
Sales  of  pinks  and  chums  are 
limited  as  holdings  are  few. 
Receipts  of  tuna  continue  heavy  but 
sales  are  increasing  to  care  for  the 
increased  pack. 

TOMATOES — California  is  prepar¬ 
ing  for  an  increased  pack  of  toma¬ 
toes  this  season,  the  acreage  having 
been  stepped  up  about  25  per  cent. 
Considerable  of  the  increased  pack 
will  be  on  Italian  type  tomatoes  for 
which  there  is  a  steadily  growing 
demand.  A  steady  business  is  being 
done  on  canned  tomatoes  and  to¬ 
mato  juice,  with  prices  as  they 
have  been  for  weeks. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Production  Continues  Light — An 
Unusual  Unseasonable  Demand  For  Oysters 

— Crabs  More  Plentiful — Crab  Meat 
Industry  Shows  Steady  Growth. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  5,  1940. 

SHRIMP  —  The  production  of 
shrimp  is  still  light  and  irregular, 
and  as  the  demand  is  the  same 
thing,  it  works  out  all  right  for  the 
present. 

The  warehouses  of  the  canners 
are  pretty  well  cleaned  up  on 
canned  shrimp  and  there  is  very 
little  frozen  shrimp  in  storage, 
therefore  the  shrimp  season  this 
Fall  is  going  to  open  under  favor¬ 
able  market  conditions. 

The  consumption  of  shrimp  is 
remarkable,  considering  the  little 
aggressiveness  with  which  it  has 
been  marketed,  hence  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  one  of  the  food  prod¬ 
ucts  that  has  created  its  own  mar¬ 
ket,  due  to  its  appetizing  and 
delicious  qualities. 


The  salty  sea  tang  flavor  of 
shrimp  has  for  generations  made 
it  very  appealing  to  beer  drinkers 
and  today  there  are  few  first  class 
beer  parlors  and  taverns  in  the 
large  cities  that  do  not  serve 
shrimp. 

Of  course,  the  consumption  of 
shrimp  is  not  limited  to  beer 
drinkers,  but  a  larger  proportion 
of  shrimp  is  served  in  restaurants 
and  by  the  housewife,  who  prepare 
it  in  different  styles. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  yet  many 
people  in  the  interior  towns  who 
have  never  eaten  or  know  what  a 
shrimp  is,  so  with  some  aggressive¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  canners,  the 
consumption  of  shrimp  could  be 
greatly  increased. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  canned 
oysters  and  crab  meat. 

OYSTERS — A  general  check  up  of 
stock  on  hand  by  jobbers  and  re¬ 
tailers  has  no  doubt  revealed  a 
light  supply  of  all  canned  foods  on 
hand,  and  the  canners  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  receiving  inquiries  for 
canned  oysters,  which  is  somewhat 
unusual  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

A  couple  of  the  retail  markets 
here  handle  fresh  oysters  and 
while  they  are  in  very  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  this  time  of  the  year,  the 
sale  of  them  is  limited  to  a  few  that 
are  oyster  hungry,  because  the 
trade  in  general  is  skeptical  about 
eating  oysters  in  hot  weather  and 
they  insist  that  oysters  are  only 
good  in  the  months  that  have  an 
“R”.  This  is  not  true,  but  it  is  a 
good  rule  to  follow  as  regards  fresh 
oysters,  because  they  don’t  keep 
long  in  the  shell  out  of  the  water  in 
hot  weather.  Canned  oysters  are 
just  as  good  in  July  as  in  January, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  canned  only 
in  the  cold  Winter  months  when 
the  oyster  is  at  its  best. 

CRAB  MEAT — The  production  of 
crab  meat  last  week  was  better 
than  the  previous  one  and  more 
crab  meat  was  processed  in  cans. 

The  production  of  soft  shell 
crabs  was  also  better  last  week. 

Soft  shell  crabs  are  not  canned, 
therefore  the  surplus  are  frozen 
and  there  have  been  already  some 
soft  shell  crabs  put  in  the  freezer. 

The  consumption  of  hard  crabs 
has  been  greatly  increased  in  this 
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country  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
because  up  to  this  time,  only  live 
hard  shell  crabs  were  sold  and  the 
consumption  of  them  was  limited 
to  coast  towns  and  large  cities  that 
could  be  reached  in  24  hours  from 
the  coast. 

Now,  very  few  live  crabs  are  sold 
and  the  crab  meat  industry  has 
grown  to  very  large  proportion. 

The  crab  meat  business  was  slow 
getting  started  with  the  housewife, 
due  to  them  being  skeptical  of  the 
packers  using  dead  crabs  instead 
of  lives  ones. 

The  crab  meat  industry  owes 
much  to  Carson  of  Crisfield,  Mary¬ 
land,  who  was  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  in  the  business. 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

Tomato  Packing  Continues  Into  July — 

Grapefruit  Juice  Slow,  Prices  Hold. 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Mission,  Texas,  July  5th,  1940. 

TOMATOES  —  Tomato  operations 
in  this  section  have  assumed  a  per¬ 
spective  that  differs  widely  with 
the  commonly  accepted  theories  of 
tomato  production  and  marketing 
from  this  section.  There  is  a  school 
of  canners  who  in  the  past  believed 
our  pack  destined  for  failure  unless 
it  was  all  sold  before  start  of  the 
actual  pack.  It  was  also  impossible 
to  pack  into  July  due  to  a  burning 
tropic  sun.  But  we  are  now  packing 
into  July,  and  packing  unsold  toma¬ 
toes.  Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
contrary  to  theory,  our  holdings  are 
in  good  shape.  Better  than  one- 
half  of  our  pack  has  been  sold  at 
prices  ABOVE  competition  from 
out  of  Maryland,  from  out  of  the 
Ozarks,  and  from  out  of  East 
Texas.  These  sections  had  lower 
prices  than  canners  of  this  section, 
with  highly  competitive  freight 
rates.  But  canners  of  this  section 
had  a  KNOWLEDGE  of  their  mar¬ 
ket,  and  some  good  old  fashioned 
willingness  to  take  a  chance. 

Rio  Grande  Valley  tomato  prices 
remain  Is  at  44  cents,  2s  at  62’/^ 
cents,  10s  at  $2.75,  and  100/5  oz. 
Puree  at  $1.80  case. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — Some  pack¬ 
ers  have  announced  their  intentions 


to  hold  46  oz.  juice  for  $1.75,  2s 
appear  strong  at  62%-65.  All  prices 
f.  o.  b..  Valley.  However,  the  going 
market  on  46  oz.  juice  is  $1.60. 
Movement  is  very  slow  at  this  writ¬ 
ing,  with  most  markets  evidently 
pretty  well  stocked.  But  most  pack¬ 
ers  are  not  even  trying  to  arouse 
any  special  interest  at  this  time, 
and  only  shooting  back  orders 
priced  lower  than  their  quotations 
for  readjustment. 


DISTRIBUTORS’  ACTIVITY 


STANDARDS  AND  LABEL  CHANCES 

Francis  L.  Whitmarsh,  president  of 
F.  H.  Leggett  &  Co.,  New  York,  and 
chairman  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  National-American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  in  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  coming  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  into  full 
force  and  effect  as  of  July  1,  says: 

“The  statute,  which  was  enacted  on 
June  25,  1938,  became  effective,  generally 
speaking,  12  months  after  that  date. 
Later,  however.  Congress  postponed  the 
effective  date  until  January  1,  1940,  as 
respects  certain  food  labeling  require¬ 
ments  among  other  things,  and  gave  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  authority  to 
promulgate  regulations  further  postpon¬ 
ing  the  effective  date  until  July  1,  1940, 
with  respect  to  labeling  manufactured 
before  February  1,  1939,  and  containers 
bearing  labeling  manufactured  before 
that  date,  so  that  the  provisions  would 
not  be  unduly  burdensome  by  reason  of 
causing  the  loss  of  valuable  stocks  of 
such  labeling  or  containers,  and  where 
such  postponement  would  not  prevent  the 
public  interest  being  adequately  served. 

“There  has  been  some  confusion  due 
to  the  promulgation  of  standards  of 
identity  which  require  certain  ingredient 
labeling.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
given  authority  to  promulgate  standards 
of  identity  for  food  products.  Thus  far, 
standards  have  been  established  for  only 
a  few  general  classes  of  foods. 

“In  recent  months  your  counsel  and 
secretary  have  given  constant  attention 
to  this  standardization  program,  and 
there  have  been  frequent  conferences  at 
Washington,  particularly  in  the  effort  to 
obtain  sufficient  time  within  which  dis¬ 
tributors  might  dispose  of  merchandise 
and  labels  on  hand,  without  sustaining 
the  terrific  losses  that  would  be  entailed 
if  such  merchandise  had  to  be  re-labeled 
or  such  labels  destroyed. 

“It  has  been  the  contention  of  your 
counsel  at  Washington  conferences  that 
the  establishment  of  food  standards 
requiring  certain  special  labeling  is,  in 
effect,  the  making  of  new  law,  and  that 
if  Congress  saw  fit  to  postpone  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  the  statute  itself  for  18 
months  and  in  some  cases  2  years,  cer¬ 


tainly  no  standard  that  requires  special 
labeling  should  become  effective  less  than 
1  year  from  the  date  of  its  promulgation. 

“Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no 
radical  change  in  the  personnel  or  policy 
of  the  United  States  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  as  one  Washington 
news  agency  states,  ‘if  anything.  Food 
and  Drug  policy  viewpoints  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  prevail  during  the  first  months 
under  the  new  agency  even  more  so  than 
they  have  under  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  simple  reasons  that  the 
work  will  be  new  to  ranking  F.  S.  A. 
officials  and  they  can  be  expected  to 
accept  Food  and  Drug’s  views  without 
question  until  they  become  accustomed 
to  the  new  work.’  ” 

PROTECTING  PROFIT  MARGINS 

Manufacturers  of  nationally  advertised 
food  and  grocery  products  are  showing 
increasing  concern  over  an  evident  in¬ 
tensified  trend  toward  private  brands  by 
many  distributors.  The  recent  implied 
threat  of  the  super-market  industry  to 
venture  into  the  private  label  field  unless 
manufacturers  of  nationally-known  lines 
saw  fit  to  do  something  about  dwindling 
profit  possibilities  on  their  goods  has  in¬ 
tensified  the  concern  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  over  the  private  label  problem. 

Currently,  Associated  Grocery  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  America  is  conducting  a 
study  into  the  issues  involved.  A  close 
examination  of  manufacturing,  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  distributing  costs  is  being 
undertaken  with  a  view  of  either  curtail¬ 
ing  expense  or  increasing  operating 
efficiency  wherever  possible.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  many  manufacturers  may  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  necessity  of  re-pricing 
their  products  to  bring  them  within  the 
competitive  range  of  competing  private 
label  goods. 

From  the  study  which  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  group  is  conducting,  it  is  planned, 
will  emerge  some  program  whereby  the 
handling  of  nationally  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts  may  be  made  more  attractive  to  the 
average  distributor.  Some  reports  have 
it  that  manufacturers  expect  to  be  able 
to  establish  minimum  resale  prices  which 
will  show  retail  distributors  a  minimum 
mark-up  of  5  to  6  per  cent.  Included  in 
this  latter  phase  of  the  manufacturers’ 
program  is  a  reported  move  to  devcop 
some  plan  whereby  the  manufactuvjv, 
within  the  scope  of  the  Robinson-Patr  n 
Act,  will  be  able  to  make  some  “r 
motion  and  sales  seiwice”  payment  to  •  ne 
retailer  for  promotional  efforts  put  fo  h 
on  the  individual  manufacturer’s  brar  -s. 

Many  mass  distributors  during  le 
past  year  or  so  have  used  the  nationa  /- 
known  brands  of  food  products  as  “coi  ?- 
ons,”  displaying  such  goods,  and  ad  r- 
tising  them,  alongside  of  private  If  3I 
competitive  products  priced  considera  iy 
under  the  scale  of  the  known  brar  s. 
This  type  of  merchandising,  embody  g 
as  it  does  loss-leader  selling  in  many  (i- 
stances,  has  promoted  difficult  comp  i- 
tive  conditions  for  the  so-called  “leg  i- 
mate”  retail  food  trade. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.. 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Tips.  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . . 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  To  . 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

Ko.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

Ko.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

Ko.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Ko.  2  Soaked . . 


I'EETS 

'  •  hole.  No.  2 . 

.No.  . 

Nd.  10  . 

L.d.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  21^  . 

No.  10  . 

1  'Ocy  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2^2  . 

No.  10  . 

t  1.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2 1/2  . 

No.  10  . 

F.  ncy  Sliced,  No.  2. 
.No.  10  . 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

2.65 

2.80 

2.70 

2.85 

2.55 

2.70 

2.50 

2.60 

2.55 

2.60 

2.50 

2.40 

2.50 

2.5214  2.55 

2.35 

2.30 

2.40 

2.50 

2.60 

2.70 

2.40 

2.56 

2.40 

2.50 

2.25 

2.40 

2.25 

2.10 

2.16 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

1.65 

1.66 

1.75 

7.25 

7.50 

7.50 

9.50 

1.00 

1.06 

.80  1.00  1.05  1.10 

.  4.90  6.00 

.671/2  .80  .721/2  .80  .75  .85 

3.35  3.85  4.00 

.60  .67i,i  .  .70  .80 

2.75  3.25  3.50  3.76 

.  1.45  1.35  1.50 

.  4.85  5.00 

.  1.10  .  1.20  1.20 

.  3.85  4.00 

. 95  .  . 


.75  .871/5  .721^. 


.70  .771/2 

3.50  . 


1.00 


"’.75 

.75 

3.76 

1.25 

1.55 

1.35 

1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

7.25 

7.50 

8.00 

1.05 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.15 

1.10 

1.30 

1.25 

1.26 

5.75 

6.00 

.80 

.921/2 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.75 

4.75 

.60 

.80 

.721/0 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.50 

4.00 

.60 

.70 

.75 

1.15  . 

1.05 

.95 

1.20  . 

3.50 

4.00  . 

4.00 

.65 

.80 

3.25 

3.25  . 

.70 

.76 

.80  . 

.  .85 

.90 

.95 

.  1.10 

3.75 

3.75  . 

.  3.35 

.90  . 

1.20 

3.60 


(  RROTS 

T'  !.  Sliced,  No.  2 .  .  . 

^  No.  10  .  4.50  4.60  .  . 

8  1.  Diced,  No.  2 . 75  .75  .721/^  .  .65  .70 

''o.  10  .  3.75  4.00  3.25  .  . 

I  AS  AND  CARROTS 

£  1.  No.  2 . 70  so  .  . 

F  ncy  No.  2 . .  .80  1.15  1.05  1.20  1.00  1.10 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.90 

1.05 

.85 

1.02% 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

5.75 

5.00 

5.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

.77  Va 

.90 

.80 

.87% 

No.  10  . 

3.90 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.77% 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

1.07% 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

5.30 

5.00 

5.50 

Ex  Nn  9.  . 

.871/i 

.75 

.85 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.721/2 

.72% 

.75 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.50 

4.26 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.15 

.97% 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

5.26 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

. 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.35 

6.25 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.85 

.85 

.85 

CORN — Creamstyle 

.80 

.95 

.75 

.92% 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

4.75 

4.00 

4.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.721/. 

.85 

.65 

.80 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.25 

3.75 

4.25 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.77% 

.60 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

4.00 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.80 

1.00 

.75 

.95 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.75 

4.00 

4.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.65 

.72% 

.67% 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.40 

4.00 

3.75 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.60 

.65 

.62% 

.75 

No.  10  . 

3.90 

3.00 

4.00 

HOMINY 

No.  2%  . 

.70 

.85 

.70 

1.10 

No.  lb  . 

2.76 

2.00 

2.36 

....... 

. . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

.80 

.92% 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

4.60 

Std  ,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

4.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.36 

1.27%  1.60 

1.36 

1.50 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.25 

1.10 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.15 

1.00 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

1.07  i/j 

I.IU 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

1.071/ 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.90 

1.02% 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

.87%  . 

.90 

.92% 

.97% 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

.90 

.97%  1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.87%  . 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

.85 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

5.25 

5.75 

5.25 

5.50 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

5.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.25 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

4.00 

4.50 

4.75 

4.25 

4.50 

No.  10  S.d.  Swi  e  s,  5s . 

4.25 

4.75 

4.25 

4.50 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.50 

1.55 

1.45 

1.50 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.15 

1.25 

1.35 

1.45 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.05 

1.07%  1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 

.85 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  5s . 

.97% 

1.00 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

5.75 

No.  10  Ex.  Sid.  Alaskas,  3s . 

5.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

.77%  . 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.75 

.90 

.95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.72%  .80 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.95 

Nu.  d  Std.  Alasixas,  5s . 

.75 

.77% 

.85 

.95 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

5.00 

No  3s . 

4.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

3.70 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  5s . 

.75 

.80 

1 

Soaked,  2s  . 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

10s  . 

3.00 

3.00 

2.50 

.65 

.65 

.65 

10s  . 

.3  00 

3.5>.5 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.67%  . 

.65 

.70 

No.  21/^ . 

No.  3  . 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.92% 

No.  10  . 

2.90 

3.00 

2.75 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.80 

.75 

No.  2Vi  . 

.75 

.90 

.75 

.85 

1.00 

1.15 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

2.80 

3.40 

2.90 

3.30 

3.16 

3.30 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

.67%  . 

.62%  .65 

1.07% 

No.  2*4  . 

.88%  1.00 

.85 

1.30 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

3.15 

3.40 

2.75 

2.85 

4.25 

4.35 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

.77%  .86 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

.90 

1.10 

Triple,  No.  2 . 

.97% - 
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Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

.85  . 

1.20 

No.  2  Vi  . 

..  1.00  . 

1.50 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

.  3.50  . 

.76  . 

No.  2  Ms  . 

..  1.16  1.07Vi 

1.00  . 

.  3.75 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

..  .80  .90 

1.05  1.10 

1.06 

1.06 

No'  2Vi  . 

..  1.16  1.26 

1.26  1.35 

1.36 

1.36 

No.  10  . 

..  3.60  . 

4.25  4.60 

4.35 

4.35 

.60  . 

.46  .47Vi 

.76 

.70  .75 

.70  .90 

No.  2Vi  . 

„  .92Vi  1.17Vi 

.90  1.16 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

...  2.85  3.60 

2.75  3.60 

3.35 

With  puree 

.45  .47  Vi 

.42  Vi  . 

.65 

.67  Vi 

.60  .70 

.62  Vi  . 

.80 

.82Vi 

.82  Vi  .90 

.85  . 

1.00 

1.02  Vi 

.90  . 

No.  10  . 

...  2.50  2.75 

2.50  2.75 

3.16 

3.35 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

...  .40  .60 

.42  Vi  .45 

^  10  . 

...  3.00  . 

3.00  3.25 

3.26 

3.40 

std..  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

...  .371/2  . 

.40  .42  Vi 

.62Vi  . 

No.  10  . 

...  2.75  . 

2.75  3.00 

3.00 

3.16 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  300  . 

No.  3u3  Cyl . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2  Cyl . 

No.  3  Cyl . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2^2  . 

No.  10  . 


.571/2 

.60 


2.35 

3.00 

2.90 

3.25 

2.90  3.16 

.76 

.70 

.76 

1.05 

.95 

1.00 

3.75 

3.75 

3.25 

3.60 

Canned  Fruits 


apples 

No.  10,  water . . . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 


2.75 

2.90 

3.26 


.70 

3.50 

.65 

2.85 


3.00 

3.60 


.72V4 


APRICOTS 

No.  21*,  Fancy . 

No.  2V2.  Choice . 

No.  2  Vi  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

blueberries 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2Vi . 

Choice,  No.  2Vi . 

Std.,  No.  2V2 . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2Vi . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  02 . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

16  oz . 

No.  5  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES 

Y.  C..  Fey..  No.  . 

Choice,  No.  2Vi . 

Std..  No.  2  Vi . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 . . 

Std.,  No.  10 . . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


1.40 

7.00 

1.60 

1.46 

9.00 

1.60 

1.05 

4.75 

5.25 

1.10 

5.50 

.97Vi  1.10 

2.60 


.  .45  . 

.67  V*  .72  >4  .62  V/.  .65 

1.50  1.60  . 


2.90  3.00 

3!26  3"35 


2.15  2.25 

1.85  2.00 

1.60  1.70 

7.00  7.25 

6.25  6.75 

5.35  5.76 


1.00  1.10 


4.00  4.50 


1.35  1.40 
6.00  6.25 
2.10  2.30 
2.00  2.15 
1.80  2.00 
7.00  8.00 
6.76  7.50 
6.00  7.00 

2.30  2.40 
7.66  7.76 


1.25  1.35 

6.76  6.00. 


1.60  1.60 

1.26  1.46 

1.15  1.25 

4.90  6.06 

4.40  4.76 

3.76  4.25 

3.76  4.16 

3.26  8.40 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2Vi .  l.»6 

No.  10  . . 

Choice,  No.  2  Vi . — 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2Vi .  1.65 

Choice,  No.  2Vi . 

Std.,  No.  2  Vi .  1.30 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 


No.  10  Pie,  S.  P. 


1.86 


1.90 

2.10 

2.16 

“tr  — T 

. 

1.86 

2.00 

1.40 

_ 

1.66 

1.76 

.iitrrt 

. 

7.00 

. 

6.26 

6.60 

. . 

6.76 

6.00 

3.76 

4.26 

4.26 

4.40 

PINEAPPLE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Cuban  Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 


No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall .  1.20 

No.  2  Vi  . . . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  6.26 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


.80  .80 

.  .86  . 

.  1.27  Vi  1.42  V/. 

.  1.70  1.70 

4.26  6.36  6.60 

.  6.76  6.00 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


Buffet 
No.  211. 
No.  2  ... 
No.  2  Vi 
46  oz.  . 
No.  10  . 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2..... 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 
Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 


.47  Vi 

.67  Vi 

.80 

.96 

1.37Vi 

2.05 

2.17  Mi 

4.25 

4.60 

1.46 

1.60 

1.66 

8.76  . 

8.60 

6.00 

1.66 

7.26  7.60 

5.26 

6.60 

6.00 

1.76  _ 

1.40 

1.60 

1.8U 

...... 

2.00 

2.10 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

. 70 

.  1.25 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

.  l.l2Vi  1.26 

. 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

Vi  lb . 

V4  lb . 

.  3.26 

.  1.80 

. . 

OYSTERS 

.  1.00 

1.06 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

.  i.in 

1.06  1.10 

l.ib  1.20 

1.60  1.65 

1.80 

2.10 

10  oz . 

2.20 

2.10  _ 

Selects,  6  oz. 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

2.36 

2.40 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

_ 

. 

. 

1.72  Vi 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.90 

2.00 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

. 

No.  Vi  . 

1.60 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  Vi  . 

2.00 

2.10 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.40 

1.45 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.80 

1.9C. 

SHRIMP 

Southern 

No.  1,  Small . 

. . 

1.16 

1.30 

.  1.30 

1.20 

1.36 

1.40 

1.36 

1.26 

SARDINEIS  (Domestic)  Per 

Case 

V4  Oil,  Key . 

.  3.76 

.  3.25 

V4  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

4.05 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24*s . 

.  2.85 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

3.50 

4.0: 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

10.00 

11.00 

Vis  . . . 

6.60 

6.0^^ 

Vis  . . 

4.20 

4.40 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 

9.60 

10.0" 

Vis  . . 

6.26 

6.6C 

. 

3.66 

3.90 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 

CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — One  Stainless  Steel  Tomato  Heater  for  making 
juice  or  hot  break  pulp  without  condensation.  Used  only  one 
season.  Capacity  4  to  6  tons  per  hour.  Cost  over  $500.00. 
Price  $225.00.  One  Anderson-Barngrover  Cooker-Cooler  com¬ 
bination,  each  with  500  No.  10  can  capacity.  Excellent  operating 
condition.  $1,750  complete.  One  4-plunger  Filling  Machine  with 
monel  hopper,  monel  valves,  monel  table.  Suitable  for  all 
Butters,  Jams,  Jellies,  Mustard,  Mayonnaise,  and  Preserves. 
Handles  jars  5  oz.  to  4  lb.  Price  $800.00.  Address  The  C.  H. 
Musselman  Company,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


MOTOR  TRUCK  SCALES:  10%  ton,  16x9  feet,  $197.00. 
Larger  sizes  priced  in  proportion.  Five-year  guarantee.  A  few 
good  repossessed  scales.  Expert  repair  work.  Write  for  details. 
Bonded  Scale  Company,  mfrs..  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — The  Greatest  Stock  of  Canning  Equipment 
Ever  Assembled  .  .  .  recent  plant  liquidations  enable  us  to  offer 
a  tremendous  variety  of  desirable  units  at  extraordinarily  low 
prices  .  .  .  Complete  line-ups  for  packing  peas,  beans,  corn, 
tomatoes,  fruits,  preserves,  etc.  .  .  .  retorts,  cookers,  kettles, 
glass  lined  tanks  (a  great  range  of  sizes.)  Fillers,  Haller  18 
tube  rotary  automatic,  Elgin  6  valve  automatic  can  filler  .  .  . 
Labelers,  Ermold,  O  &  J  automatic,  etc.  Crowners,  Conveyor, 
Pulp  Coils  and  Pulpers,  Briners,  Sheers,  Dicers,  Peeling  Tables, 
Vacuum  Pans,  miscellaneous  factory  handling  equipment.  What 
Are  Your  Needs?  Wire  to  Box  No.  16,  First  Machinery  Cor¬ 
poration,  East  Ninth  Street  &  East  River  Drive,  New  York, 
New  York. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 

WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — One  Ayars  five  or  seven  pocket  Universal  FiUer. 
.  ddress  Box  A-2444,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORY 

FOR  SALE — Dog  Food  Plant.  Fully  Equipped.  First  class 
c  ndition.  Good  Central  Location.  Large  Warehouse.  Capacity 
4  000  cans  per  hour.  Can  be  easily  adapted  for  Corn  or 
'  omatoes.  Roxanna  Canning  Company,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 

WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
I  .ckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
‘  ddress  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Crain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  M  ACHIN  E 
and  other  machinery 


tVrite  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


This  May  Be  The  Man 
You  Are  Looking  For  .... 

Sales  and  business  executive  of  broad  experience  who  offers 
the  combination  of  vigorous  youth  with  seasoned  maturity 
.  .  .  plus  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  canning  industry  and 
its  marketing  problems.  Has  fifteen  years  of  hard-hitting 
firing-line  experience  to  bis  credit  ...  in  sales  and  adminis¬ 
trative  work.  Knows  the  canning  business  from  A  to  Z. 
Widely  and  favorably  acquainted  in  the  food  field.  His  con¬ 
tacts  with  leading  brokers  have  been  both  close  and  numer¬ 
ous.  Versatile,  even-tempered,  co-operative.  Revels  in  large 
volume  work.  Gets  along  well  with  others.  Knows  bow  to 
handle  men  .  .  .  and  get  things  done.  Now  employed.  Seeks 
a  permanent  connection  with  a  progressive  canner.  An  in¬ 
quiry  from  you  will  bring  complete  details. 

Address,  BoxB-2445  The  Cannins  Trade 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

‘A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Nets  6th  Edition 

PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


Where  To  Bu 

in^iy  and  dupplieb  y.^u  need  and  the 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements 


There 

leading  houses  that 
tor  details. 


mile  Awhile 

IS  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Qiemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS,  (wood)  picking 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  fonnulae.  etc. 
rhe  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  C!o.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HUUERS  AND  VINERS 

(Hhisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SUGAR 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


OR  A  SUCKER? 

Professor:  In  some  countries  of  the  world,  the  natives  use 
fish  for  money. 

Student:  My  gosh,  how  awful. 

Professor:  What’s  so  awful  about  that? 

Student:  Why,  every  time  you  wanted  a  drink  you’d  have  to 
pull  out  a  flounder  with  a  couple  of  sardines  for  sales  tax ! 

“What  do  you  know  about  baseball?  You  don’t  even  know 
what  ‘batter  up’  means.” 

“You  bet  I  know!  I  used  to  toss  pancakes  at  Child’s.” 

Little  Tommy  had  spent  his  first  day  at  school.  Mother  was 
anxious  to  know  how  he  had  got  on. 

“What  did  you  learn,  dear,”  she  asked. 

“Didn’t  learn  nothin’,”  came  the  reply. 

“Well,  then,  what  did  you  do?” 

“Didn’t  do  nothin’.  A  woman  wanted  to  know  how  to  spell 
‘dog,’  and  I  told  her.  That’s  all.” 

FRESH  THING 

Doctor:  What  you  need,  my  dear  young  lady,  is  a  little  sun 
and  air. 

Patient:  Why,  doctor,  how  dare  you!  Why,  I’m  not  even 
married  yet! 

“A  mouse  fell  in  this  bucket  of  milk.” 

“Did  you  take  it  out?” 

“No,  but  I  put  the  cat  in.” 

“I  haven’t  pencil  or  paper  for  this  examination.” 

“What  would  you  think  of  a  soldier  who  went  to  battle  with¬ 
out  a  rifle  or  ammunition?” 

“I’d  think  he  was  an  officer.” 


CAME  THE  YAWN 

Actor:  When  I  played  in  Buffalo  the  audience  just  sat  there 
open-mouthed. 

Second  Actor:  Oh,  nonsense!  They  never  yawn  all  at  once. 

“Don’t  throw  in  your  line.  There’s  no  bait  on  the  hook.” 

“Can’t  help  that;  the  fish  won’t  wait.” 

Myrtle:  Bob,  if  we’i’e  going  to  see  a  ball  game  tomorrow  1 
want  to  know  a  lot  more  about  the  game  than  I  do.  Tell  me 
some  of  the  fine  points  of  it. 

Bob:  All  right.  I’ll  begin  with  what  is  called  the  squeeze 
play,  and — 

Myrtle:  Oh,  no  you  won’t!  I’m  talking  about  baseball! 

EVEN  BETTER 

“Married  women  wear  wedding  rings.  Why  don’t  mari’ed 
men  wear  something  to  distinguish  them  from  single  ones?” 

“They  do.  Worried  looks.” 

“James,  after  this,  please  uncork  all  the  bottles  in  my  preser  ■. 
I  notice  that  when  you  draw  out  the  corks  in  the  pantry,  i .  e 
wine  is  extremely  decollete.” 

“Extremely  decollete,  sir?” 

“Yes,  James;  very  low  in  the  neck.” 

College  Professor:  Give  me  some  of  that  prepared  monoacc  - 
cacidester  of  salicylic  acid. 

Drug  Clerk:  Do  you  mean  aspirin,  sir? 

Professor:  Yes,  that’s  it.  I  never  can  remember  that  name 

On  the  eighth  green  a  Scotchman  said  to  his  daughter:  “Mai 
isn’t  this  your  birthday?” 

“It  is,  father.” 

“Well,  I’ll  give  you  this  hole.” 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition^  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable”. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  get  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  .  Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem- 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 

butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups  Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre- 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices  servation. 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 

and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc-  For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse,  or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 

Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street,  MARYLAND 
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When  canners  to  the  third 
generation,  use  the  same 
grower’s  stocks,  there  must  he 
a  reason.  That  reason  is  easy 
to  find: 

9t  PcufA,  ia  9t 

Many  satisfied  users  of  Koger> 
seed,  from  Maine  to  California 
and  from  Texas  to  Minnesota, 
ean  testify  to  the  good  perfoi - 
manee  of  Rogers  Stoeks. 

Ulood  '^elU 


ROGERS  BROTHERS  SEED  COMPANY 

Breeders  and  Growers 

PEAS  -  SWEET  CORN  -  BEANS 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


